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Official  Publication,  Neic  Jersey  Education  Association 


PUBLICATION  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES — The  New  Jersey  £>lucational  Review 
IS  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  n-tonth  from  October  to  May — by 
the  New  Jersey  Education  'Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  Hudson  Dispatch, 
4<IV  •  SDth  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second  class  mall  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for 
mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

MEMBERSHIP — The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $3.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  In  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  Involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Te«u:her  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Helen  P.  Sutton,  J.  W.  Wakemsm  School,  Jersey  City. 
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TRUE— 'yet,  statistics  show 

that  I  out  of  every  6  teach- 
ers  will  be  sick  or  injured 
this  year. 

You  can  protect  yourself 
against  any  accident  or  sick¬ 
ness.  For  only  a  few  cents  a 
day,  a  certificate  of  member¬ 
ship  safeguards  your  income 
and  savings  the  year  ’round. 
You  receive  prompt,  generous 
payments — and  there  is  a  50% 
increase  in  benefits  when  you 
are  confined  to  the  hospital. 
Over  $7,500,000  has  already 
been  paid  in  benefits  to  TPU 
members.  Get  complete  infor¬ 
mation  .  4 .  mail  this  coupon  to¬ 
day! 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Princ«  Loncoster,  fo. 

Pl<iis4»  m'ihI  nie  information  alnnit  **com* 
plrte"  prutE’i'tioD. 


N^A  Honor  Roll 

The  following  communities  and 
schools  have  reported  100%  NEA  en¬ 
rollment  for  1946-47.  Some  have  been 
on  the  honor  roll  for  several  years; 
the  year  in  which  their  perfect  record 
began  is  indicated  in  parenthesis. 

Communities:  Belmar,  (1937); 

Bernards  Twp.,  (1929);  Fair  Haven, 
(1924). 

Schools : 

Bayville  (1945) ;  Belleville:  Mag¬ 
nolia  St.  (1939) ;  Public  Sch.  No.  2 
(1939);  Public  Sch.  No.  3  (1939); 
Public  Sch.  No.  7  (1946) ;  Public  Sch. 
No.  8  (1944);  Public  Sch.  No.  10 
(1939).  Bernardsville;  Basking  Ridge 
(1944) ;  Bernardsville  Gr.  (1925) ; 
Bernards  High  (1924) ;  Liberty  Corner 
(1944) ;  Olcott  (1927).  Bradley  Beach: 
(1928).  Closter:  Tenakill  (1946). 
Collingswood :  Jas.  A.  Garfield  (1944) ; 
Mark  Newbie  (1943) ;  Frank  N.  North 
(1943) ;  Thomas  Sharp  (1943) ;  Wm. 
P.  Tatem  (1943) ;  Robt.  Zane  (1943). 

Elizabeth:  Lafayette  (1943).  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs:  (194.5).  Helmetta; 
(1937).  Highland  Park:  Lafayette 
(1931).  Huffville:  (1946).  Montclair: 
Bradford  (1935);  Grove  Street 
(1925);  Northeast  (1944).  Ridge¬ 
wood:  Union  Street  (1944).  Spring- 


field:  Jonathan  Dayton  Region 

High.  (1939).  Summit:  Brayt; 
(1924);  F'ranklin  (1943);  Jeffers? 
(19311;  Washington  (1942).  Swedi 
boro:  Center  Square  (1942).  Trenti., 
Honiedell  (194.5).  Ventnor:  Oxfts 
Avenue  (1926)  ;  Troy  Avenue  (1937  ft 
Ventnor  Avenue  (1929).  Westwo(^ 
Old  Tappan  (194.5).  Westville  (l'M4ft 
Westfiehl:  Woodrow  Wilson  (1935)| 


rVlcw  Books  Received' 


t'hiiia  Ye  terday  and  Today.  Elea'; 
I.altimore.  Webster  Publishing  Coe 
l)any.  40c. 

Aiiierira — Land  of  Freedom.  Hartnia; 
Bali-Nevins.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Coir 
pany.  $2.20. 

Science  Through  the  Year.  Craig-Ds' 
iel.  Ginn  and  Company.  Grade  1 
$1.16. 

Science  Every  Day.  Craig-Baldw;: 
Ginn  and  Company.  Grade  III.  $17" 

Education:  America’s  Magic.  Hughn 
Lancelot.  The  Iowa  State  Colltg 
Press.  $2.50. 

Plain  English  Handbook.  Walsh  aE 
Walsh.  The  McCormick-Mathers  Pur 
lishing  Company.  Grades  7,  8,  9.  IS' 

Plain  English  Exercises.  Books  I,  II,  17 
Walsh  and  Walsh.  The  McCormicv 
Mathers  Publishing  Company.  Crad'^ 
7,  8,  9.  27(‘  each. 


Send  information  for 
TEACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 


Non-teachers  are  offered  similar  protection 
by  CCBA  under  same  management  as  T PU 


ENJOY 


PROTECTION  I 


What  Students  WA^T  to  Know 

What  They  OUGHT  to  Know 

HEALTH  and  FITNESS 

By  Florence  L.  Meredith,  M.  D. 

This  up-to-date  presentation  of  the  science  of  hygiene, 
treated  at  the  high  sehool  level,  helps  the:  stuilent  to 

if  build  an  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
between  physical  fitness  anti  mental  health, 
personality,  and  human  relationships 

if  gain  familiarity  with  the  sciences  and  insti¬ 
tutions  contributing  to  health  so  that  he  may 
keep  abreast  of  developments  in  this  field 

if  make  modern  applications  of  hygienic 
principles  to  home,  school,  and  industrial 
situations 

if  cultivate  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  per¬ 
sonal  and  public  health 

Eight  abundantly  illustrated  units  with  intriguing  ques¬ 
tions  and  projects. 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 
180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City  14 
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The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  recognizes  the  im- 
lortance  of  education  in  a  democracy.  It  believes  that  one  of 
he  unsurrenderable  rights  of  every  American  citizen  is  the 
;ht  to  the  highest,  most  useful  education  of  which  he  is 
»pable.  It  believes  that  the  promotion  of  such  education  is 
ential  to  any  society  that  would  promote  and  preserve  the 
als  of  democratic  living.  Therefore,  the  Association  states 
a  platform  and  urges  its  leaders  and  its  members  to  the 
ttainment  of  the  following  principles: 

l.  GENERAL 

Education  is  the  recognized  work  of  the  teacher.  It  seeks 
inculcate  in  every  resident  of  the  land  the  knowledges, 
ills,  habits,  attitudes,  and  appreciations  that  will  enable 
dividuals  and  groups  to  live  successfully  in  their  local,  state, 
national,  and  world  communities.  Therefore: 

A.  Education  is  the  rifcht  of  every  person,  reKardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  station  in  life. 

B.  It  is  the  common  business  of  local  community,  state,  and  nation. 

C.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  provide  opportunity  for  happy,  useful 
livinfc  for  every  one. 

D.  It  should  be  provided  without  discrimination  for  all  the  state’s 
inhabitants. 

E.  It  should  be  financed  by  a  carefully  coordinated  and  balanced 
proftram  of  local,  state,  and  national  communities. 

1.  Federal  funds  should  be  provided,  on  an  equitable  basis,  and 
under  state  and  local  control,  for  the  support  of  education. 

2.  In  emergencies,  federal  or  state  funds  should  be  available, 
to  prevent  interruption  of  educational  progress. 

F.  There  must  be  greater,  more  carefully  planned,  emphasis  on 
pre-school  and  adult  pha.ses  of  the  educational  program. 

G.  The  organization  of  the  educational  program  must  nutke  ade¬ 
quate  provision  for  such  special  groups  as  the  sub-normal,  the 
non-academic,  the  physically  unfortunate,  and  the  speciidly 
gifted. 

H.  Education  is  the  business  of  every  citizen  and  will  be  truly 
effective  only  when  every  citizen  makes  It  his  business. 

n.  THE  STATE  AND  THE  TEACHER 

A.  The  responsibilities  of  the  State:  Every  Teacher  shares  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  State  and  merits  its  protection. 
Therefore: 

1.  Teachers  should  be  protected  in  their  constitutional  rights 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  as  is  granted  to  all 
other  responsible  citizens. 

2.  The  State  must  help  boards  of  education  to  provide  compen¬ 
sation  commensurate  with  the  broad  training  required  of 
teachers. 

3.  The  State  must  guarantee  liberal  provisions  against  old-age 
retirement. 

■  B.  The  Responsibility  of  tbe  Teacber. 

1.  The  teacher  must  maintain  high  standards  of  character,  good 
health,  and  preparation  in  both  subject  matter  and  method. 

2.  Teachers  should  know  and  practice  the  Code  of  Ethics  as 
adopted  by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association. 

3.  Teachers  protected  by  the  tenure  laws  should  be  doubly  care¬ 
ful  to  maintain  high  professional  standards. 

4.  Teachers  must  continue  a  program  of  professional  improve¬ 
ment  throughout  their  teaching  careers. 

5.  Teachers  should  work  diligently  to  guide  into  the  profession 
the  highest  type  of  cai)abie  young  people. 

m.  THE  PI  PIL 

The  Association  believes  that  every  child  in  the  State  has 
the  right  to  a  generous  education;  that  no  handicaps  of  race, 
creed,  social  status,  or  physical  condition  should  interfere  with 
a  program  of  education  designed  to  give  each  child  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  society  happily  and  usefully.  Therefore  the 
Association  urges: 

A.  That  the  program  of  public  education  make  provision  for  dis¬ 
covering  and  developing  the  abilities  of  every  child  and  for 
meeting  his  needs. 

B.  That  school  properties  be  used  more  widely  for  worth-while 
youth-programs. 

C.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  eliminate  group  tensions  and  con¬ 
flicts,  and  to  develop  democratic  living  through  co-operation. 

,  IV.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Schools  are  responsible  for  interpreting  their  purposes  and 
services  to  the  public.  Therefore,  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  urges: 

A.  That  teachers  recognise  that  they  themselves  are  the  primary 
instruments  for  creating  good  will  toward  the  school  and  its 
program. 

B.  That  teachers  participate  in  community  activities  and  that  they 
be  members  of  community  organizations. 

C.  That  the  schools  develop  close  working  relationships  with  all 
agencies  of  public  information. 

Dsesmbsr,  1946 


NJEA 

Platform 

Proposed  by  Resolutions  Committee 
and  adopted  by  Delegate  Assembly, 
November  7,  1946 


I  hope  that  every  single  member  of 
our  Association  will  read  this  Plat¬ 
form,  will  be  as  proud  of  it  as  I  am, 
and  will  do  his  part  to  make  it  a 
functioning  basis  for  our  Association 
activities. 
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NJEA  Writes  Letter  to  All  Boards 
Asking  At  Least  $500 Per  Teacher 

The  Association  has  sent  a  letter  to  every  board  of  education  in 
New  Jersey,  with  copies  to  all  interested  groups,  asking  that  each  board 
grant  its  teachers  an  immediate  salary  increase  of  at  least  S500. 
Copies  of  the  letter  have  been  sent  to  other  organizations  likel>  to  be 
interested  in  the  problem. 

•The  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows;  =========== 


“We,  the  undersigned  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  under  authority  of  its  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly,  respectfully  request 
that  in  the  best  interests  of  the  640,0(X) 
New  Jersey  school  children,  you  grant 
an  immediate  salary  increase  at 
least  S500  to  every  teacher  in  your 
school  system. 

“Qualified  persons  are  being  rapidly 
lost  to  the  teaching  profession  because 
of  inadequate  salaries.  Men  in  par¬ 
ticular  are  leaving  the  schools.  Teach¬ 
ing  as  a  career  is  not  attracting  our 
young  people.  Enrollment  for  the 
teaching  profession  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  all  over  the  country  shows  the 
greatest  decline  in  years,  at  a  time 
when  all  other  colleges  show  the  high¬ 
est  registration  in  history. 

“Great  numbers  of  teachers  have 
been  forced  to  seek  employment  after 
<  hool  hours  to  make  ends  meet.  In 
one  community  alone,  out  of  56  teach¬ 
ers.  38  have  supplemented  their  in¬ 
come  by  out-of-school  jobs. 

“In  order  that  your  board  may  do 
its  part — along  with  other  boards — to 
retain  the  qualified  teachers  now  in 
serx'ice  and  to  enable  those  teachers 
to  do  the  best  job  they  know  how  to 
do.  we  urge  that  your  board  take  action 
on  this  request  for  an  immediate  sal¬ 
ary  increase  of  at  least  S500  for  each 
teacher  in  your  school  system.’" 

The  letter  w^as  written  in  response 
to  a  motion  passed  at  the  Delegate 
'ssembly  in  November,  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  Miss  Lawrence.  Ger- 
»nid«>  G.  Morton  of  Newark:  Viola  M. 
^t'’dler  of  Unncr  Penn’s  Neck;  John 
F  Dwver  of  Elizabeth;  Ric^l*^rd  R. 
Hamlen  of  Ptiillipsburg  and  John  A. 
^  onqr  of  Cliffside. 


Would  Aid  Driscoll’s 
Priority  Program 

The  NJEA  has  offered  to  cooperate 
with  Governor-Elect  Driscoll  on  his 
seven-point  priority  program,  in  which 
teacher-pay  occupies  first  place. 

Miss  Lawrence,  as  President,  and 
Charles  L.  Steel,  as  Legislative  Chair¬ 
man,  wrote  to  Mr.  Driscoll  as  follows: 

“We  extend  to  you  our  sincere 
desire  to  cooperate  with  you  on  your 
entire  program,  and  specifically  with 
respect  to  the  first  two  points  of  your 
program.  We  shall  be  glad  to  make 
available  to  you  our  studies  on  teacher 
salaries  in  the  State,  and  shall  also  be 
happy  to  meet  with  you  and  discuss 
these  and  other  educational  problems 
from  time  to  time. 

“We  shall  also  wish  to  continue  our 
close  relationships  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  and  our  very 
able  Commissioner  Bosshart  in  work¬ 
ing  out  with  you  a  program  of  teacher 
salaries  and  State  aid  to  education  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  day.” 

Mr.  Driscoll’s  list  of  priority  prob¬ 
lems  included  (1)  the  pay  of  public 
school  teachers;  (2)  state  aid  to  mu¬ 
nicipalities:  (31  improvement  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  highways;  (4)  economy  in 
government  and  “a  sound  tax  pro¬ 
gram”:  (51  review  of  the  public  utili¬ 
ties  striko  sei’^ure  act:  (61  creation  of 
a  Port  of  Philadelnbia  authority;  and 
(71  development  of  “homes — not  mere 
dwellings.” 


New  local  associations  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  New  Jersey  map.  Among 
the  very  latest  are  those  in  Chatham 
Township,  Riverdale,  Bordentown,  Key- 
port,  Mine  Hill.  Middletown,  Upper 
Freehold  (Allentown),  and  Woodbury. 


Field  Men  Serve 
90  Community 

NJEA  field  representatives  hii 
been  in  more  than  90  New  Jer* 
communities  thus  far  this  year.  Tl 
total  of  90  was  reached  on  Novembe 
15.  They  have  of  course  been  i 
many  of  these  communities  seven 
times. 

The  most  frequent  call  has  bet 
for  service  in  salary  situations.  1 
community  after  community  Joseph] 
Masiello  or  Fred  A.  Forbes  have  helpt 
the  local  association  gather  its  facb 
prepare  its  presentation.  In  man 
they  have  consulted  with  board  mem 
bers  and  have  appeared  for  the  teadi 
ers  at  board  meetings. 

They  have  also  aided  in  the  NJEl 
membership  campaign  where  teacher 
had  questions  concerning  the  Associa 
tion’s  activities  or  wanted  to  kno» 
“what  do  we  get  for  our  $3.00.”  Thi 
usual  reaction  afterward  has  been 
“How  can  the  NJEA  do  so  much  fo: 
so  little.” 

Included  in  the  90  communitie 
visited  this  year  are  a  number  of  cal 
by  Executive  Secretary  Fred  L.  Hipf 
many  of  these  on  teacher  welfar 
problems. 


Spring  Conference 
Set  for  March  14-15 

The  annual  Spring  Conference  foi 
Local  and  County  Teachers’  Associa 
tions  will  be  held  March  14-15,  194' 
at  the  Berkeley  Carteret  Hotel  in  h- 
bury  Park.  All  local  and  county  a.‘ 
sociations  are  urged  to  plan  now  lot 
representatives  at  the  conference. 

Preliminary  plans  for  it  were  drawn 
up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Spring  Con 
ference  Committee  shortly  after  tb 
Convention.  Members  of  the  commit 
tee  include  Bertha  Lawrence,  chair 
man,  Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  Elizabetli 
McGonigle,  Rhoda  Lippincott,  Mar* 
Hertner,  Eleanor  Delaney,  Cecil  Rol 
erts,  and  Lester  Davidson. 

The  plans  call  for  a  dinner  meetin: 
on  Friday,  March  14;  with  an  out 
standing  speaker.  On  Saturday  mom 
ing,  March  15,  a  general  session  an< 
group  meetings  w  ill  be  held  on  source 
of  help  for  local  associations,  under 
standitig  local  finances,  the  plannin! 
of  the  year’s  program  for  assoclatioas 
and  pension  problems.  Other  topk) 
will  be  added  later.  The  conference 
will  end  with  a  luncheon  meeting  wirij 
another  main  speaker. 


Nominating  Committee  Meets  Official 

"The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
will  meet  at  the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  at  6:(X)  P.  M.  on 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1947.  At  this  meeting  it  will  receive  proposals  for 
nominations  for  President,  Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
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Teaneck  Taxpayers 
Endorse  Increasing 
Teachers’  Salaries 

Richard  Levis,  President  of  the  Tea- 
neck  Taxpayers  League,  Inc.,  sent  the 
following  letter  to  William  A.  Hazel- 
ton,  President  of  the  Teaneck  Board  of 
Education,  on  October  12: 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Taxpayer’s 
League  on  October  10th,  the  members 
present  unanimously  passed  a  motion 
commending  the  Teaneck  Board  of  Ed- 
gcation  for  increasing  teachers’  wage 
schedules. 

“Such  farsightedness  is  laudatory  at 
this  time,  in  view  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  competitive  bidding  of 
industry  and  other  fields  of  endeavor 
for  well  trained  people. 

“The  primary  way  to  insure  the 
citizenry  of  the  future  is  to  maintain 
and  attract  qualified  teachers.  There 
it  no  more  effective  way  of  doing  this 
djan  by  the  action  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

“In  addition  to  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
pression,  allow  me  to  convey  mv  per¬ 
sonal  praise  as  w’ell  as  that  of  the 
League.” 


What  Do  You  Do  For  a  Living? 
Some  Teachers  Drive  Trucks; 
Others  Are  Hotel  Chambermaids 


What  do  teachers  do  after  school? 

'Ihese  days  many  of  them  try  to 
earn  a  living. 

In  connection  with  their  requests  for 
more  money,  a  number  of  teacher  as¬ 
sociations  have  made — and  shown  their 
boards  of  education — reports  on  their 
outside  activities  and  the  income  these 
bring. 

Their  board  gazed  with  new  respect 
at  three  teachers.  One  did  tool  and 
die  work  at  $3  an  hour;  another  did 
accounting  at  the  same  wage,  and  the 
third  was  a  patternmaker  at  $2  an 
hour.  Each  of  them  made  more  money 
after  school  than  teaching  brought  in. 
It  was  not  hard  to  convince  the  board 
that  a  teacher  who  earned  $2,500-$3000 
after  school  and  only  S1800  teaching 
might  grow'  confused  over  w'hich  was 
his  main  job. 

Pertinent  questions  were  also  raised 
by  teachers  who  supplemented  their 


California  Adopts  $244)0  Minimum; 

Other  States  Vote  Aid  to  Schools 


Education  received  major  boosts  by 
the  voters  of  six  states  in  the  November 
dections. 

California  voters  established  a  mini¬ 
mum  salary  scale  for  teachers  begin¬ 
ning  at  S2.400  a  year  and  fixed  state 
rapport  at  the  rate  of  SI  20  a  year  for 
every  pupil  in  averaee  daily  attendance 
from  kindergarten  through  junior  col¬ 
lege.  This  bill,  which  carried  bv  a 
majority  of  over  a  million,  will  result 
in  an  increase  of  nearly  .SO  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

Utah,  by  a  majoritv  of  better  than 
three  to  one.  approved  school  finance 
amendments  to  guarantee  from  state 
sources  sufficient  funds  to  finance  a 
minimum  educational  program  of 
13.000  per  classroom  unit. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  adonted 
amendments  which  provide  free  text¬ 
books  with  multiple  selection,  permit 
increase  of  school  district  levies  and 
guarantee  a  minimum  support  of  S42 
per  child.  Oregon,  hv  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin.  adonted  a  basic  school  fund  amend¬ 
ment  which  ffuarantees  SSO  of  state 
funds  for  each  child  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twentv  years.  Alabama 
adopted  amendments  which  removed 
constitutional  limitations  on  the  taxing 
power  of  certain  counties  and  cities. 

Nebraska  defeated  decisively  school 
amendments  which  would  have  re¬ 
quired  the  legislature  to  raise  #40  per 


pupil  from  sources  other  than  the  real 
property  tax. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  is  submitting  to  its 
Delegate  Assembly  a  proposal  for  a 
state-wide  single  salary  schedule.  The 
proposed  schedule  would  call  for  a 
minimum  salary  of  $2400  for  all  teach¬ 
ers  holding  permanent  certificates, 
8-12  increments  of  $175  and  $150. 
with  maximums  of  $3800.  $4100  and 
$4400  (M.A.). 


salaries  by  working  as  hotel  chamber¬ 
maids.  The  board  could  see  that  it 
was  only  a  short  jump  from  having 
teachers  as  chambermaids,  to  having 
chambermaids  as  teachers. 

One  survey  showed  that,  of  56  teach¬ 
ers  in  one  community,  38  supplemented 
their  income  by  after-hour  or  summer 
work.  That  effectively  scotched  any 
talk  of  easy  hours,  and  established 
teaching  in  that  community  as  a  poorly- 
paid  job  with  a  seasonal  lay-off.  The 
board  realized  that  it  must  act  if  it 
wanted  full-time  teachers,  using  the 
summer  months  for  rest  and  profes¬ 
sional  improvement. 

The  variety  of  jobs  turned  up  in  an¬ 
other  survey  ranged  from  accounting 
to  waitress,  and  included  air  condition¬ 
ing;  automobile  mechanic;  bookkeep¬ 
ing;  building  construction;  bus  driver; 
camp  counselor;  child  care;  carpentry; 
cleaning  and  pressing;  clerical  work; 
clerking  in  stores;  commercial  fishing; 
drafting;  factory  work;  garage  atten¬ 
dant;  hotel  hostess;  hotel  management. 

Also  laboratory  assistant;  librarian; 
millwork:  piano  playing;  nursing: 
painting;  raising  chickens;  reception¬ 
ist;  bicycle  repair;  sewing;  renting 
summer  cottages;  managing  a  tea 
room;  ticket  selling:  truck  driving: 
and  expediting. 


Up  and  Up 

The  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
cost-of-living  study  for  October  shows 
that  the  mounting  index  rose  from 
155.5  in  August  to  159.9  in  October. 


Librarians  Contrast  Salaries 
With  Wages  of  Dog  Catchers 


The  salary  plea  of  employees  of  the 
Newark  Public  Library  appears  near 
the  end  of  a  handsome  report  cover¬ 
ing  a  four  year  period.  Titled  “The 
Power  of  Print.”  it  is  a  handsome  job 


of  report-making.  Tucked  near  the 
end  is  the  dynamite,  a  comparison 
of  six  minimum  salaries  at  the  library 
and  in  private  industry  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  area: 


Library 

Annual 

Weekly 

Private  Industry 

Annual 

Weekly 

Department  head . . . 

.  $2940 

$56..54 

Carpenter . 

$3640 

$70.00 

Branch  librarian ... 

.  2700 

51.92 

Boiler  room  helper. . 

3300 

63.50 

Senior  librarian ... 

.  2400 

46.15 

Bartender . 

2600 

50.00* 

Junior  librarian... 

.  1800 

34.61 

Social  worker . 

2400 

46.15 

Book  repairer . 

.  1140 

21.92 

Dog  catcher . 

1820 

35.00 

Clerical  assistant . . . 

•  Plus  food. 

. .  1080 

20.76 

Stock  clerk . 

,  1456 

28.00 
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Salary  Picture 


ATLANTIC 

Hammonton  (Nov.  14)  vot¬ 
ed  bonus  of  $125,  payable  $75 
before  Christmtts,  balance  be¬ 
fore  end  of  year. 

Pleasantville  raised  all  em¬ 
ployees  $100,  plus  $100  bonus 
over  1945-46,  with  $200  bonus 
for  teachers  on  maximum. 
New  schedule  adopted  Oct. 

1  is  retroactive.  Maximum 
was  increased  $200,  with  $100 
annual  increments.  Under  ad¬ 
justments  previous  contract¬ 
ual  salaries  were  raised  $80- 
$200.  The  bonus  is  to  be 
continued  until  conditions  be¬ 
come  more  stable. 

BERGEN 

BoKota  (Nov.  5)  voted  ref¬ 
erendum  on  Dec.  17  on  funds 
to  pay  $250  bonus. 

Carlstadt  (Nov.  4)  approv¬ 
ed  bonus  of  $300  for  all  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel:  $200  for 
other  full-time  employees. 

Oiffside  Park  (Nov.  12) 
voted  increments  retroactive' 
ta  Sept.  1  to  bring  all  teach¬ 
ers  to  $1800  minimum. 

Closter  is  paying  a  $100  bo¬ 
nus  to  all  employees  Dec.  1. 

Edgewater  has  an  actual 
minimum  of  $1850,  a  sched¬ 
uled  maximum  of  $3600, 
scheduled  increments  of  $150. 
The  increases  this  year  have 
been  $400.  Highest  salary  now 
is  $3250,  but  many  teachers 
go  to  $3600  next  year  on 
completion  of  study  require¬ 
ments. 

Fort  Lee  has  approved  a 
$100  bonus. 

Hackensack  is  paying  a  5% 
bonus  to  all  teachers  and 
other  staff  employees  before 
Christmais. 

Hasbrouck  Heights  gave  a 
$125  bonus,  paid  $75  ^pt.  15 
and  $50  Nov.  1. 

Ho-Ho-Kus  Borough  is  pay¬ 
ing  a  $150  bonus  to  its  full¬ 
time  teachers. 

Leonia  has  voted  $200  for 
each  employee,  $100  payable 
Dec.  1,  $100  payable  April  1. 

Maywood  has  authorized  a 
bonus  of  $150,  payable  $75  on 
Dec.  2, 1946,  and  April  2, 1947. 

Midland  Park  teachers  have 
been  given  an  increase  of 
$100. 

Palisades  Park  will  pay  a 
$100  bonus  to  all  school  em¬ 
ployees  on  Dec.  15. 

Paramus  has  approved  a 
$200  bonus,  payable  $80  at  the 
end  of  Dec.,  $120  at  the  end 
of  June. 

River  Edge  is  giving  a  $200 
bonus  this  year  and  has  ap¬ 
proved  a  $200  bonus  and  10% 
salary  increments  for  1947-48. 


Rochelle  Park  teachers  are 
receiving  an  additional  $200. 

Wood-Ridge  will  pay  bonus 
of  $250  to  all  teachers,  half 
Dec.  1,  half  June  15,  1947. 

BmUNGTON 

Palmyra  has  adopted  a  new 
salary  schedule — $2950  maxi¬ 
mum — effective  Sept.,  1947. 
Bonuses  made  part  of  con¬ 
tract  salary  from  Sept.,  1947. 

Pemberton  Borough  will 
pay  an  additional  bonus  of 
$200,  at  $25  a  month  for  8 
months,  beginning  Nov.  1. 

Rancocas  Valley  Regional 
will  pay  $360  bonus  this  year, 
payable  $160  Dec.  20  and 
$200  at  close  of  year.  In¬ 
crements  of  $400  for  next 
year,  raising  minimum  to 
$2050. 

CAMDEN 

Collingswood  will  vote  in 
Feb.  on  $25,000  in  excess  of 
1946-47  total  salary  commit¬ 
ments,  for  increases  in  teach¬ 
ers  contract  salaries  for  47-48. 

Haddon  Township  has  made 
the  bonus  a  part  of  salary, 
bas  increased  the  maximum, 
and  approved  increments  of 
$50  until  the  maximum  is 
reached. 

CAPE  MAY 

Cape  May  City  board  has 
certified  emergency  for  $12,- 
500  for  cost  of  living  bonuses, 
enough  to  provide  $200  im¬ 
mediate  bonus  and  $200  on 
salary  for  next  six  months 
for  full-time  teachers. 

COIBERLAND 

Millville  has  adopted  a  sal¬ 
ary  guide  with  elementary 
maximum  of  $2^50.  high 
school  maximum  $3,000,  in¬ 
crements  of  $100  for  experi¬ 
ence  plus  professional  im¬ 
provement. 

Vineland  granted  an  addi¬ 
tional  bonus  of  $100  to  all 
full-time  employees  and  $50 
to  those  on  part  time. 

ES.SEX 

Belleville  (Nov.  19)  voted 
salary  increases  of  $78,000. 
These  involve  a  new  sched¬ 
ule  (minimums  $1450-$1800; 
maximums,  $2825-$4500)  with 
adjustments  for  individual 
teachers  up  to  $600. 

Bloomfield  has  adopted  a 
revised  salary  schedule  (Nov. 
5)  to  provide  an  automatic 
increase  of  $200  each  for  all 
teachers,  retroactive  to  Sept. 
1.  New  minimums  are  $1900, 
$2,000,  $2100,  and  $2200;  new 
maximums  are  $3800,  W.OOO, 
$4400,  and  $4800.  Increments 
are  generally  $150. 


Changes  Daily 


Clift 

I  given 
increaj 


The  Review  made  a  hasty  survey  of  the  state* 
M  ide  salary  situation  as  of  late-Novemher.  It 
reports  here  only  action  hy  hoards  since  Sep* 
teniher  1.  Many  other  hoards  have  reached 
substantial  affreement  on  increases,  or  are 
considering  requests  by  their  teachers. 


Hale 

|t200  ] 

1947-4! 

1  creasei 
increir 
ward 
(2500, 


UttI 

bonus 


Millburn  has  made  a  $200 
increment  retroactive  to  Sept. 


Nutley  has  voted  $100  bo¬ 
nus,  payable  with  Dec.  pay. 


South  Orange  -  Manlewood 
granted  (Nov.  19)  additional 
$160  bonus  for  this  year — 
total  now  $360.  Average 
teacher  now  receives  approxi¬ 
mately  15%  or  $500  more 
than  last  year — increments 
plus  bonus. 


HUDSON 


East  Newark  is  paying  a 
$200  bonus;  additional  re¬ 
quests  have  been  made. 


Kearny  has  voted  a  $100 
bonus,  in  addition  to  the  $150 
increment  granted  for  cur¬ 
rent  school  year. 


Secaucus  gave  adjustments 
of  $200-$400  to  certain  teach¬ 
ers  Oct.  1,  and  has  promised 
a  bonus  to  all  school  em¬ 
ployees  before  Christmas. 


HUNTERDON 


Clinton  has  a  new  salary 
guide,  with  adjustments  up 
to  $800. 


Flemington  teachers  get  a 
$250  bonus. 


MERCER 


Lawrence  Township  has  set 
a  minimum  of  $1800,  maxima 
of  $2300-$2400. 


MIDDLESEX 


Carteret  is  paying  cost-of- 
living  bonus  of  $300;  addi¬ 
tional  requests  under  consid¬ 
eration. 


South  Bound  Brook  ht 
granted  bonuses  of  $300-$40(l| 


Wai 
schedi 
1,  and 
of  $5* 
period 
(1800 


South  Plainfield  is  payin 
$100  bonus  in  Dec. 


MONMOUTH 


Wei 
a  $241 
ers,  n 


Freehold  revised  salan 
schedule  to  give  teachers  $l(i 
increment  and  $100  bonus,  ex¬ 
cept  for  teachers  above  place 
on  schedule,  who  receive  $20f 
bonus. 


Per 

Khoo 


Keyport  has  granted  a  $2(lc| 
bonus  effective  immediatriyl 


Matawan  has  put  an  $180)1 
minimum  into  effect  andl 
given  an  additional  bonus  o(| 
$75. 


Upper  Freehold  TownaUi 
(Allentown)  is  giving  al 
teachers  who  were  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  last  year  a  $100  bona 
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Ma 
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MORRIS 


Boonton  has  made  salan 
increases  of  $200-$583,  retro 
active  to  Sept.  1.  It  has  i 
minimum  of  $1800  (  4-year 
prenaration)  and  a  maximum 
of  $3300. 


Fr 
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Dover  is  paying  an  addi-| 
tional  $100  bonus. 


East  Hanover  Township 
made  10%  bonus  part  of  bast 
pay  and  approved  $300  incle¬ 
ment  to  all  teachers,  retro¬ 
active  to  Sept.  1. 


Morristown  will  pay  a  $250 
bonus  to  all  principals  and 
teachers  in  Dec.,  1946,  and 
will  vote  Dec.  3  on  $^,000 
for  salary  increases. 


Ci 
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teac 

teac 
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H 
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Dunellen  board  voted  Nov. 
12  to  pay  all  full-time  em¬ 
ployees  an  additional  em¬ 
ergency  cost-of-living  bonus 
of  $300;  payable  $150  in  Dec.; 
$150  in  March,  1947. 


Metuchen  has  approved 
$100  Christmas  bonus. 


Morris  Township  by  refer 
endum  vote — 414-22 — author 
ized  borrowing  of  $27,000. 
with  which  board  made  last 
year’s  $100  bonus  part  of  sal¬ 
ary,  granted  a  10%  salary 
increase,  and  gave  a  new  $250 
bonus. 


bon 
par 
of  1 


Piscataway  Township  ap¬ 
proved  (Oct.  21)  $300  increase 
for  all  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals. 


Pequannock  is  paying  tl 
$200  bonus  to  all  full-time  | 
employees,  in  three  install- 1 
ments. 


inc 

sal 
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Sayreville  amended  its  sal¬ 
ary  guide  to  raise  starting 
and  maximum  salaries  $200 
and  providing  pay  for  certain 
extra-curricular  duties. 


OCEAN 


Lakewood  has  voted  a  $200 
bonus,  half  in  Dec.,  half  i»| 
March. 


1 
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PASSAIC 

Clifton  teachers  have  been 
given  a  10%  cost-of-living 
increase. 


le» 

It 
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Haledon  has  approved  a 
J200  bonus  this  year;  for 
1947-48  there  will  be  10%  in¬ 
creases  in  addition  to  regiular 
increments  of  $100-$!%,  to¬ 
ward  maximums  of  $2200, 
and  $2600. 

Uttle  FaUs  wiU  pay  a  $150 
bonus  on  Dec.  1. 


Wanaque  has  a  new  salary 
Khedule,  retroactive  to  Sept. 
1,  and  providing  for  increases 
ol  $500-$700  over  a  2-year 
period.  Maximum  raised  from 
^  $1800  to  $2700. 
yini 

West  Milford  has  granted 
a  $240  increase  to  all  teach¬ 
ers,  retroactive  to  Sept.  1. 


Jan.  1,  1947,  with  teachers 
getting  increments  up  to  $500 
to  bring  them  to  their  places 
on  the  new  schedule.  Maxi¬ 
mums  on  the  new  schedule 
are  $800  above  the  old  highs. 

Roselle  is  giving  $100  bonus 
payable  in  four  in^allments. 

Scotch  Plains  approved  a 
bonus  of  $35  a  month  for  each 
full-time  employee  for  re¬ 
maining  8  months;  a  total 
bonus  of  $280. 

Springfield  adopted  a  $300 
bonus,  retroactive  to  Sept.  1. 


WARREN 

Phlllipsburg  is  giving  an 
increase  of  ^00,  in  addition 
to  regular  increments;  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.,  1947. 


ilan 
$l(lr 
.  ex¬ 
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SALEM 

Penns  Grove  has  vot^  all 
Khooi  employees  $150  bonus. 
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SOMERSET 

Bridgewater  Township  ad¬ 
justed  salaries  to  new  sched¬ 
ule  with  $1900  (B.A.)  and 
$2100  (M.A.)  minimums  and 
$3,000-$3300  maximums;  ad- 
Jukments  limited  to  $300  for 
any  one  teacher  for  next 
three  years.  Custodians  given 
$^  increase. 

Manville  granted  $300  bo¬ 
nus,  for  46-47. 


SUSSEX 
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year 
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Franklin  made  20%  bonuses 
into  contract  salary  effective 
Jan.  1,  1947.  On  “single  sal¬ 
ary”  guide  actual  range  will 
be  $1920-$3,000. 
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Cranford  adopted  $100  cost- 
of-living  increments  for  all; 
$25  additional  for  first  year 
teachers;  $50  for  second  year 
teachers;  $100  for  third,  and 
$150  for  teachers  over  three 
years. 

Hillside  is  making  a  $300 
increment  for  all  professional 
employees,  effective  Feb.  1, 
1947. 
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Mountainside  increased  its 
bonus  to  $300  and  made  it 
part  of  current  contracts  as 
of  Dec.  1. 

New  Providence  Borough 
incorporated  $200  bonus  into 
salary  and  gave  additional  in¬ 
crements  of  $200.  Minimum 
salary  now  $1900. 

Rahway  has  revised  its  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  to  provide  an 
$1800  minimum,  maximums 
of  $3100,  $3400,  $3700,  and 
$4,000,  higher  administrative 
maximums,  and  has  acted  to 
make  the  plan  retroactive  to 


ALSO  OF  INTEREST 

Newark  principals  are  ask¬ 
ing  their  board  of  education 
for  increases  of  $1500  and  for 
the  adoption  of  a  single  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  for  principals — 
equal  pay  for  equal  training 
and  experience,  whether  in 
high  or  elementary. 

Passaic  minimum  salary 
was  wrongly  reported  in  the 
October  Review;  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  it  was  $1700. 

.  Union  City  in  September 
put  into  operation  a  single 
salary  schedule  with  an  $1800 
minimum  and  maximums  of 
$3,000,  $3500,  $3800  and  $4,000. 
Increments  are  $150. 


NEA  REPORT  SHOWS 
LONG-TIME  TRENDS 

How  teachers’  salhries  com¬ 
pare  with  those  of  other 
workers  is  shown  by  a  re¬ 
search  study  released  by  the 
National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  October.  Titled  “Sal¬ 
ary  Trends  for  Teachers  and 
Other  Groups,”  it  is  available 
through  the  Research  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  NEA. 

It  points  out  that  in  1939, 
teachers  were  paid  nearly 
$150  more  than  the  average 
employed  person  in  the  U.  S. 
By  1945,  the  situation  was 
reversed,  and  they  received 
nearly  $400  less. 

The  study  also  makes  a 
careful  comparison  of  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries  with  those  of  the 
professional  employees  of  the 
federal  government.  It  shows 
that,  in  a  professional  post, 
the  federal  civil  service  starts 
an  inexperienced  college  grad¬ 
uate  at  $2645.  ’The  median 
is  $4150. 

Data  by  states  indicates 
that  the  “average  man”  in 
New  Jersey  had  a  71%  in¬ 
crease  in  income  between 
1940  and  1945,  and  that  his 
income  is  19%  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average. 


Salem  and  Somerset  Lead  Counties 
In  Teacher-Turnover  Percentages  • 

The  table  below  presents  in  detail  a  critical  and  alarm¬ 
ing  condition  existing  in  New  Jersey  counties  in  respect 
to  teacher  turnover.  In  three  counties  of  the  State^ 
Salem,  Somersk,  and  Hunterdon,  43,  42  and  41%  of 
the  teachers  on  the  school  staffs  were  replaced  in  the 
two-year  period  1945  and  1946.  In  ei^t  counties,  in¬ 
cluding  the  above,  and  Burlin^on,  Cape  May,  Gloucester, 
Monmouth,  and  Ocean,  30%  or  more  of  the  teachers 
were  replaced  during  this  two-year  period.  Seven  addi¬ 
tional  counties,  Atlantic,  Bergen,  Cumberland,  Morris, 
Sussex,  Union,  and  Warren,  replaced  between  20  and 
30%  of  their  teachers. 

The  situation  is  definitely  more  critical  in  the  less 
urbanized  counties,  but  even  in  such  counties  as  Union 
and  Bergen,  the  teacher  turnover  is  high,  21%  and  22% 
respectively.  The  more  rural  counties  are  constant 
losing  members  of  their  staffs  to  other  counties  and  to 
industry. 

The  study  on  which  this  table  is  based  shows  that  the 
rate  of  teacher  replacements  has  definitely  increased  in 
nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  counties  in  1946  com¬ 
pared  with  1945. 

If  this  same  rate  of  teacher  replacement  which  has 
existed  during  these  past  two  years  continues  during  the 
coming  year,  the  totid  niunber  of  teachers  replaced  for 
the  three-year  period  in  many  counties  will  reach  50% 
to  60%  of  the  staff  memberships. 


N.  J.  TEACHER-TURNOVER 

by  counties,  1945  and  1946 

Total 

Number  %  of  Total 

Teachers  on  Teachers  Teachers 

School  Staffs  Replaced  Replaced 

September  19^  and  1945  and 

1946  1946*  1946 

Atlantic . 

. .  735 

156 

21% 

Bergen  . 

...  2,948 

661 

22 

Burlington  . . . . 

. . .  703 

238 

33 

Camden . . 

...  1,509 

306 

19 

Cape  May.... 

. . .  221 

72 

32 

Cumberland  . 

...  499 

142 

28 

Essex . 

...  4,9% 

534 

9 

Gloucester  . . . 

. . .  591 

232 

39 

Hudson . 

...  3,239 

169 

4 

Hunterdon  . . 

...  240 

99 

41 

Mercer  . 

...  1,070 

126 

11 

Middlesex  . . . 

...  1,410 

229 

15 

Monmouth  . . 

...  1,130 

365 

32 

Morris  . 

...  954 

272 

27 

Ocean  . 

. . .  272 

84 

30 

Passaic  . 

...  1,755 

203 

11 

Salem  . 

...  322 

140 

43 

Somerset  . . . . 

...  523 

217 

42 

Sussex . 

...  257 

71 

27 

Union  . 

...  2,357 

507 

21 

Warren . 

...  330 

1 

80 

24 

Total . 

...26,064 

4,903 

18.8% 

•  Teachers  replaced  July  l-September,  1945  and 
July  1-September,  1946. 
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Newark’s  Own  Radio  Station 


By  John  S  Herron  largest  city  plans  carefully  for  the  day  wh«i  nio 

Superintendent  otSchooU,Nemu-k  *'»  a™  independenl  of  commercial  radio.  Il  knom 

what  it  hopes  to  do  and  has  people  trained  to  do  it.  iogge: 

le^ni 


The  application  of  radio  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  still  in  the  infant  state. 
However,  the  next  decade  promises 
to  become  a  period  of  surprising  ex¬ 
pansion  and  adaptation.  The  first  edu¬ 
cational  broadcast  station  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  is  now  being  built  in  Newark.  The 
antenna  has  been  erected  in  the  towers 
of'  the  Central  Commercial  and  Tech- 
nicd  High  School,  and  the  contract  has 
been  let  for  the  transmitter.  The  im¬ 
mediate  problem  is  the  scarcity  in  the 
supply  of  receivers  for  the  schools. 

The  Newark  station  will  include  two 
studios,  workrooms  fqr  the  staff,  and  a 
recording  room.  It  is  our  plan  even¬ 
tually  to  establish  a  broadcast  room  in 
the  central  ofiSce  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  adjoins  the  City  Hall. 
Also,  we  anticipate  for  the  future  the 
construction » of  four  sound-proof  re¬ 
cording  rooms  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  participation 
of  students  and  teachers  in  the  record¬ 
ing  of  worth-while  activities. 

We  intend  to  share  broadcast  time 
with  institutions  and  school  systems 
which  desire  to  make  the  arrangement, 
on  condition  that  they  share  in  the 
costs.  Through  such  a  plan  our  operat¬ 
ing  costs  should  be  reduced.  Neighbor- 
•  ing  school  systems  are  laying  out 
broadcast  and  recording  studios  so  that 
when  the  Newark  Board  of  Education 
radio  station  is  operating,  these  school 
systems  will  be  able  to  be  co-ordinated 
with  ours  without  serious  obstacle. 

In  like  manner,  we  shall  offer  broad¬ 
cast  time  to  recognized  Newark  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  the  Newark  Public  Li¬ 
brary  and  the  Newark  Museum  for  the 
presentation,  on  regular  schedules,  of 
educational  and  cultural  programs  of 
their  own  planning. 

In  general,  broadcasts  will  fall  into 
three  categories:  (1)  programs  pri¬ 
marily  intended  for  school  reception 
and  use;  (2)  programs  from  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  intended  primarily  for 
the  homes  of  the  community;  (3)  pro¬ 
grams  of  educational  or  cultural  value 
to  both  the  schools  and  the  community. 

The  first  type  of  program  would  em¬ 
brace  model  lessons — on  all  levels  and 
in  all  subjects  or  areas,  music  of  school 
choral  groups,  bands,  and  orchestras, 
transmitted  either  direct  or  through 
recordings  of  original  concert  pro¬ 
grams;  official  talks  and  directives  in¬ 


tended  for  school  faculties  after  regular 
school  hours;  programs  for  classroom 
application  by  teachers  and  pupils  from 
Newark  Public  Library,  Newark  Mu¬ 
seum,  Newark  Art  Club,  Department 
of  Health,  Department  of  Public  Safety, 
Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Prop¬ 
erty  ;  etc. ;  re-broadcast  of  selected  pro¬ 
grams  of  educational  or  cultural  value 
from  the  commercial  field  of  radio. 


The  second  type  of  program  (the 
program  from  the  educational  system 
to  the  homes)  would  embrace  all  types 
of  musical  programs,  either  direct  or 
through  previous  recordings;  drama¬ 
tizations;  exhibitions  of  speech  work; 
debates  and  forums  by  pupils,  teachers 
or  lay  persons;  interpretation  of  school 
aims  and  accomplishments  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  art,  home  economics,  arts  and 
crafts,  science,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  English,  foreign  languages, 
health,  recreation,  physical  education, 
adult  education,  character-building, 
community  good  will  and  understand¬ 
ing,  child  care,  etc.;  interpretation  of 
the  functions  of  various  special  serv¬ 
ices,  special  schools,  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  Newark  Public  School  of 
Fine  and  industrial  Art,  etc.;  talks  by 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  Board  of  School  Estimate,  the 
Superintendent  and  his  assistants  in 
exposition  of  the  school  budget,  school 
finance,  the  building  and  maintenance 
program,  major  school  policies,  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  etc. 


community)  might  include  program 
of  the  parent-teacher  associations,  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  the  Newark 
Housing  Authority,  the  Newark  Public 
Library,  the  Newark  Museum,  and  the 
Newark  Art  Gub.  The  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  city  government  might 
have  access  to  the  facilities  of  the 
station  in  seeking  community  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  programs  of  public  welfare; 
for  example,  campaigns  for  cleaner  I 
streets,  better  healffi,  improved  safety 
practices,  etc.  Basketball  and  footbd 
games,  as  well  as  other  school  sporti, 
would  logically  find  a  place  in  the 


The  Newark  Board,  on  its  ovfj 
initiative,  earmarked  $35,000  to  instal 
the  station.  For  the  current  year,  we 
have  $18,000  in  the  budget  for  operrt 
ing  expenses.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
maximum  operating  budget  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  will  not  exceed  $35,000  per  annuo 
in  the  future. 


A  third  group  of  typical  programs 
(intended  both  for  the  schools  and  the 


If  educational  radio  stations  are  to 
be  effective  in  reaching  and  holding 
the  public,  expert  professional  talent 
must  be  employed  in  certain  key  posi¬ 
tions.  It  seems  reasonable  to  deduce, 
therefore,  that  the  personnel  shall  be  i 
combination  of  both  professionally  ex¬ 
perienced  radio  personnel  and  teachen 
who  are  to  become  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  on  the  job.  Professional  school 
people  are  the  ones  to  interpret  the 
curriculum,  the  community,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  school,  the  objectives  of  edn- 
cation,  the  educational  messages  which 
the  school  hopes  to  send  out  to  the 
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community.  However,  these  same 
leachers  may  fail  utterly  if  they  proceed 
lolely  as  amateurs  and  classroom  ex¬ 
perts.  The  professionally  experienced 
Id  I  radio  personnel,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  a  position  to  assist  the  teaching 
personnel  in  pointing  up  programs, 
nggesting  approaches,  directions,  and 
te^niques  of  presentation  which  the 
inexperienced  teacher  would  overlook. 
No  school  program  can  operate  suc- 
the  eeasfully  today  without  the  full  and 
^  complete  support  of  the  teachers.  In 
iblk  aoving  into  the  field  of  radio,  the 
dv  Soperintendent  appointed  a  representa- 
the  committee  consisting  of  members 
of  the  central  office  staff,  principals  and 
die  leschers  of  the  various  levels — 15.  in 
*c>a-  ill,  which  was  authorized  by  the  Super- 
intendent  to  proceed  with  the  study  of 
ana  ridio  in  its  application  to  the  school 
ifety  from  every  angle, 
thd  It  is  manifest  that  successful  radio 
oTti,  work  has  a  specialized  technique  which 
the  Lust  be  developed.  The  teachers  of  a 
sdiool  system  cannot  hope  to  master 
diis  technique  overnight.  The  great 
question  before  us  in  Newark  has  been 
how  to  give  our  teachers  direction  and 
experience  in  the  writing  of  scripts  and 
in  the  execution  of  radio  programs 
St*.  I  which  would  give  them  confidence  for 
the  time  when  they  themselves  would 
hive  to  take  over.  Accordingly,  the 
Newark  Schools  Radio  Committee 
worked  out  arrangements  with  local 
ndio  station  WAAT  under  which  the 
station  agreed  to  let  our  teachers  go  in 
for  study,  observation,  and  research. 
Ihe  station  further  allocated  a  broad¬ 
cast  period  for  the  schools,  assisting  us 
b  the  preparation  of  the  original 
pejj,  jhwoadcast  to  be  present  and  eventual- 
'hooll^  letting  our  own  teachers  take  over 
t  thel*^  preparation  and  execution, 
ctivi"!^™?  y®®*"  ®  series  of  pro¬ 

grams  advertised  as  “Newark  Coes  to 
Sdiool”  has  been  most  beneficial.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  the  Newark  school 
•jrstem  is  co-operating  with  the  Newark 
Public  Library  jointly  in  a  series  of 
radio  broadcasts  entitled  “They  Stride 
die  Land” — a  series  of  broadcasts  on 
legendary  heroes  of  America. 

In  line  with  the  extension  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  our  Newark  teachers,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Company  co-operated  with  the 
Newark  public  schools  in  May  of  last 
jetr  throughout  one  week  of  periods  in 
•Revision,  in  which  dramatics,  cho- 
raaes,  discussions,  etc.  were  televised. 
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IfONDiTioNiNC  BOTH  the  teaching  stafl 
Bid  the  students  for  radio  work  re^ 
•juires  months  of  study,  research,  and 
Preparation.  In  Newark  we  have  made 
following  approaches: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  the  De 

IP*rtment  of  Libraries,  Visual  Aids 
Old  Radio. 


(2)  Publication  of  a  mimeographed 
radio  bulletin  by  the  department  for 
distribution  among  teachers. 

(3)  Two  intensive  studies  by  the 
city-wide  radio  committee  as  follows: 

Report  for  Individual  School  Com¬ 
mittees;  Utilization  of  Radio  in  the- 
Classroom 

(4)  Recognizing  the  problems  of 
teacher  training,  the  committee  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Newark  offer  two  courses 
in  radio  for  teachers: 

Radio  Script  Writing — by  Frank 
Ernest  Hill,  of  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System 

Utilization  of  Radio  in  Education 
— by  Alice  Sterner 
A  Radio  Workshop  was  established, 
the  opportunities  of  which  were  offered 
free  to  teachers  by  the  department. 

(5)  Weequahic  High  School  offered 
for  diploma  credit  a  course  in  Radio 
Workshop  for  students.  This  involved 
the  history  of  broadcasting,  script  writ¬ 
ing,  radio  acting,  use  of  sound  effects, 
and  so  on. 

The  West  Side  High  School  Radio 
Club  became  very  active,  many  mem¬ 
bers  participating  in  the  programs  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Newark  school  system. 

The  Newark  Schools  Radio  Work¬ 
shop  was  instituted  for  the  young 
people  of  our  seven  high  schools.  These 
students  are  now  selected  by  their  Eng¬ 
lish  and  dramatic  teachers  on  the  basis 
of  dramatic  ability,  good  speech  (dic¬ 
tion),  and  ability  to  read  intelligently 
and  interpret  what  they  read.  Work¬ 
shop  members  receive  instruction  in 
microphone  techniques  and  studio 
manners,  voice  control  and  diction, 
studio  behavior,  taking  directions 
from  director,  use  and  production  of 
sound  effects,  dramatic  interpretations. 

The  Department  of  Libraries,  Visual 
Aids,  and  Radio  has  also  offered  refer¬ 
ence  and  circulating  files  on  radio  in 
education;  radio  workshop  materials; 
aids  to  the  script  writer;  and  personal 
services  including  script  conferences. 


Appoint  Tea  Committee 
For  English  Convention 

Following  action  by  the  Delegate 
Assembly  to  make  funds  available  for 
a  tea  at  Atlantic  City  over  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  in  honor  of  the  visiting  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  the 
following  committee  was  appointed  to 

Sian  for  and  be  in  charge  of  the  tea: 

lazie  V.  Scanlan,  Atlantic  Citv.  chair¬ 
man;  Miriam  Reichly,  Ocean  City;  and 
William  B.  Stover,  Pennsauken. 


^  See  9t 

|_By  Grace  F.  Lawrence,  Elizabeth _ | 

iFEW  YEARS  AGO,  when  the  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  was  in  its  hey¬ 
day,  teachers  lined  up  with  the  con¬ 
servative  academics  or  climbed  onto 
the  bandwagon  of  the  progressives. 
Yet  most  successful  teachers  actually 
use  whatever  method  works.  These 
good  ones  are  too  busy  trying  to  get 
results  to  give  their  method  its  proper 
educational  label. 

In  education  variety  is  necessary. 
No  one  method  is  good  all  the  time, 
with  any  pupil  or  any  class.  The  social¬ 
ized  recitation  is  good  only  until  in¬ 
terest  starts  to  wane.  Day  in  day  out 
memorization  stifles  originality  and 
self-expression,  but  occasionally  to 
memorize  a  chapter  summary  has  edu¬ 
cational  value.  It  “sets”  necessary 
factual  information,  enlarges  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  delights  two  or  three 
children  in  every  class  who  can  do 
“rote”  memory  work,  but  are  slow  in 
the  give  and  take  of  the  socialized 
recitation. 

It  is  a  good  device  to  make  a  list  of 
methods  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
or  at  the  introduction  of  a  new  unit, 
and  to  add  to  the  list  through  reading 
and  experiment. 

Some  systems  allow  days  for  v  isiting 
where  the  teacher  enters  classrooms  of 
other  teachers  in  different  systems,  to 
discover  new  or  better  methods.  It  is 
worth  while  to  have  reports  of  such 
visits  given  in  teachers’  meetings. 

Variety  of  methods  is  valuable  not 
only  to  maintain  pupil  interest,  but  to 
tap  the  resources  of  the  teacher  who 
tends  to  overuse  one  method. 


GINGER! 


I’m  writing  an  assay  on  why 
taachars  should  hava  mora  pay. 
That  ought  to  pass  ma  in  English. 
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Why  f  Early  Retirement  Is  Costly 


IN  TI 


Statement  Regarding  Retirement  Benefits  Available 
To  New  Entrant  Teachers  Electing  To  Retire 
Before  The  Attainment  of  Age  62 


By  Geoscb  B.  Buck,  Actuary 


WTnder  Chapter  153,  P.  L.  1946,  the 
I  law  governing  the  operation  of  the 
U'  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  was  amended  to  permit  any  new 
entrant  teacher  to  retire  at  his  own 
election  prior  to  the  attainment  of  age 
62,  provided  he  had  completed  35  years 
of  service.  The  amendment  was  adopted 
with  the  understanding  that  no  extra 
appropriations  would  he  required  of 
the  State  on  account  of  the  extension 
of  this  privilege  to  new  entrant  teach¬ 
ers.  The  State’s  appropriations  are 
made  on  the  assumption  that  new 
entrant  teachers  will  not  be  eligible  for 
superannuation  retirement  prior  to  age 
62,  and  if  only  the  amounts  accumu¬ 
lated  from  the  State’s  appropriations 
to  date  of  early  retirement  may  be  used 
to  provide  the  pension  then  payable, 
the  new  entrant  member  who  retires 
before  age  62  must  expect  a  much 
smaller  pension  than  would  have  been 
payable  had  he  remained  in  service  and 
retired  after  attaining  age  62.  Various 
factors  make  this  true. 

In  the  first  place,  had  the  member 
stayed  in  service,  the  State  would  have 
continued  to  contribute  in  his  behalf. 
Hence,  if  the  member  retires  before 
age  62,  there  will  be  a  lesser  amount 
available  for  his  pension.  Furthermore, 
the  younger  the  member  at  retirement, 
the  smaller  is  the  pension  provided  per 
dollar  of  accumulations.  For  example, 
$1,000  at  age  55  will  provide  a  woman 
teacher  a  pension  of  $69.48  per  annum, 
while  $1,000  at  age  60  would  give  her 
$77.63  per  annum.  A  further  factor 
enters  into  the  calculation ;  namely,  the 
State  does  not  expect  every  new  entrant 
teacher  to  remain  in  service  to  age  62 
and  then  retire.  In  determining  the 
State’s  appropriation,  it  is  assumed  that 
some  teachers  will  withdraw  before  age 
62,  some  will  die,  and  others  who  re¬ 
main  in  service  to  age  62  will  stay  on 
in  service  and  will  not  retire  as  soon  as 
eligible.  Hence,  at  early  retirement 
the  member’s  pro  rata  share  in  the  ap¬ 
propriations  made,  that  is,  the  reserve 
which  may  be  allocated  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual  new  entrant  teacher,  is  less  than 
it  would  be  if  these  assumptions  had 
not  been  made. 


The  factors  to  apply  to  the  pension 
at  the  full  benefit  rate  of  1/140  of  aver¬ 
age  salary  to  obtain  the  pension  pay¬ 
able  in  the  event  of  early  retirement 
have  been  published  in  full  in  the  1946 
annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
For  purposes  of  illustration,  the  factors 
have  bem  reproduced  below  for  even 
ages. 


PERCENTAGES  OF  FUIX  PENSION 
OF  1/140  OF  AVERAGE  SALARY 
PER  YEAR  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
SERVICE,  PAYABLE  AT 
EARLY  RSi  A'i  kkitilHENT 


Retirement 

Age 


Percentages 
Applicable  to 
Men  Women 


55 

45.0% 

52.7% 

56 

47.2 

55.6 

57 

49.6 

58.6 

58 

52.2 

61.9 

59 

55.1 

65.5 

60 

58.4 

69.4 

61 

62.0 

73.7 

Trustees  for  use  in  the  regular  valM.| 
tions'  of  the  Fund,  52  per  cent  of  fit 
women  age  62  will  remain  in  servke 
until  age  65  and  only  3  per  cent  wi| 
remain  in  service  until  age  70.  TV 
corresponding  figures  show  that  fa 
men  70  per  cent  wiU  remain  in  service 
to  age  65  and  26  per  cent  to  age  70. 
Since  the  State  needs  to  provide  for 
the  more  rapid  retirement  of  womea, 
the  pro  rata  share  of  a  woman’s  resenit| 
at  any  time  before  age  62  is  greats 
than  the  corresponding  share  of  t 
man’s  reserve. 

A  second  question  has  arisen,  nams 
ly,  why  there  is  not  a  higher  perccR- 
age  payable  at  age  61  when  100  pa 
cent  of  the  full  benefit  is  payable  it 
age  62.  There  again,  the  rate  at  whkk 
teachers  may  expect  to  retire  enten 
into  the  calculations.  Any  teacher  wV 
elects  to  retire  at  62  may  receive  tV 
full  benefit  but  the  State  has  not  coa- 
tributed  on  the  basis  that  every  teadur 
will  retire  at  62,  and  hence  at  61  it  ca 
allow  only  the  proportion  which  it  ha 
accumulated  on  me  assumption  tint 
retirements  will  be  distributed  from  62 
to  70. 
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For  example,  a  woman  teacher  retir¬ 
ing  at  age  55  would  be  entitled  to  52.7 
per  cent  of  a  pension  determined  at  the 
regular  rate  of  1  /140  of  average  salary 
for  each  year  of  membership  service  to 
date  of  early  retirement.  If  she  stayed 
in  service  to  age  60,  the  percentage 
would  be  greater,  namely,  69.4.  At 
age  61  the  percentage  becomes  73.7. 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  the 
percentage  rates  in  the  case  of  women 
are  greater  than  in  the  case  of  men. 
The  explanation  is  that  at  early  retire¬ 
ment  a  greater  reserve  per  dollar  of 
expected  benefit  has  been  accumulated 
for  women  than  for  men,  first,  because 
there  is  a  lower  death  rate  among 
women  than  men  and  therefore  a 
greater  proportion  of  women  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  survive  to  age  62  than  in  the 
case  of  men,  and  second,  because  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  women  retire 
earlier  than  men  and  it  is  necessary  to 
accumulate  the  reserves  for  their  pros¬ 
pective  retirement  after  attaining  age 
62  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in  the 
case  of  men.  According  to  the  retire¬ 
ment  tables  adopted  by  the  Board  of 


CanH  Speed  Diploma 

With  Basic  Trainingl 

High  school  pupils  won’t  be  able 
rush  their  graduation  by  milit 
service,  under  accreditation  polic 
recommended  by  the  American  CouiKi| 
of  Elducation.  Its  Commission  on  A^| 
creditation  of  Service  Experiences 
just  submitted  policy  proposals  in 
field. 

These  would  continue  credit  for  it- 
tendance  at  service  schools,  for  cons 
8{>ondence  courses  and  for  off-dntr 
class  study,  under  the  principles  laii 
down  in  the  “Guide  to  the  Evaluatki 
of  Educational  Experiences 
Armed  Services.” 

They  propose  that  the  use  of  te 
of  educational  maturity,  such  as  I 
Tests  of  General  Educational  Develop¬ 
ment,  be  continued  and  expanded 
They  would  not,  however,  administer 
or  recognize  such  tests  till  after  « 
pupil’s  class  had  graduated. 

And  since  no  one  now  has  to  leer 
high  school  for  the  armed  services 
fore  graduation,  the  Commission 
longer  recommends  credit  toward 
high  school  diploma  for  basic  or 
emit  training. 

Its-  general  policies  are  desig_ 
“not  to  encourage  men  to  leave  s<  hooL  1 
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IN  THE  ARTICLE  “How  Good  Was  Our 
Product?”  in  the  October  Review, 
the  paragraph  describing  the  Guam 
Bcident  gives  the  reader  a  double  jolt. 
The  incident  itself — a  group  of  service 
men  receiving  with  boos  and  cat-calls 
■  program  of  light  classical  music 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  USO — 
ii  startling  enough  to  call  for  comment 
Equally  startling,  however,  is  the  entire 
dwence  of  any  comment  by  the  author 
other  than  his  statement  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  shows  the  need  for  “serious  train¬ 
ing  in  the  appreciation  of  good  music”. 
Great  heavens,  brother!  Doesn’t  it 
Aow  a  need  still  more  profound? 

A  good  many  teachers  (including  the 
present  writer)  are  not  equipped  to 
mderstand  and  appreciate  certain  new 
forms  of  music  which,  in  the  absence 
of  training,  we  cannot  distinguish  from 
ibeer  cacophony.  I  know,  for  instance, 
that  swing,  how¬ 
ever  it  sounds  to 


me,  IS  a  recogniz¬ 
ed  form  of  mu- 


an- 

its 


SIC,  just  as 
archy  (in 
technical,  not  its 
*'  general  sense)  is 
a  specific  form  of 
government.  This 
recognition  does 
not,  however,  in 
lie  to  enjoy  a 
it  merely  keeps 
me  from  making  an  everlasting  fool 
of  myself  when  I  have  to  listen  to 
one.  Many  times,  with  other  teachers 
in  the '  same  situation,  I  have  sat 


the  least  enable 
program  of  swing 


through  seemingly  interminable  high 
nhool  programs  of  swing,  feeling  all 
the  while  as  though  the  hide  were  being 
flayed  from  my  very  soul.  The  point 
is  that  we  did  sit  through  them — and 
that  we  did  not  boo  the  performers. 

For  this  old-fashioned  behavior  there 
are  several  reasons.  Some  are  fairly 
obvious.  To  begin  with,  in  our  own 
early  years  we  lacked,  besides  a  course 
in  music  appreciation,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  that  pupils  now  receive  to  express 
all  their  reactions  with  untrammeled 
freedom.  We  are,  alas!  inhibited;  and 
it  is  too  late  now  to  do  anything  about 
that.  Also,  it  doesn’t  seem  to  us  al¬ 
together  just  to  hold  the  musicians  in 
the  swing  band  responsible  for  odr 
own  ignorance  and  inadequacy  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  performance.  A 
third  reason  is  our  long  training  in 
accepting  the  fixed  idea  of  modem 
educators  that  in  the  case  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  any  kind  between  pupils  and 
teachers,  the  pupils  are  always  right. 
Several' hundred  pupils  are  accepting 
diis  program  with  visible  and  audible 
delight;  who  are  we  to  have  tastes 
which  they  would  not  sanction?  It  is 
we  who  are  truly  “the  lost  generation”, 
for  when  we  were  pupils,  it  was  the 
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Give  ’em  a  few 

INHIBITIONS 

By  Hazel  B.  Poole,  Newark 


teacher  who  was  always  right.  Could  it 
be  that  she  sometimes  was  right,  eter¬ 
nally  right,  about  things  that  go  far 
deeper  than  a  technical  basis  for  music 
appreciation?  Could  it  be  that  pupils 
might  eventually  learn  in  the  modem 
classroom,  from  teachers  who  either  do 
or  do  not  have  an  adequate  training  in 
music,  something  of  the  all-but-lost  art 
of  human  appreciation?  Is  there  no 
legitimate  place  in  the  school  world  any 
more  for  insistence  upon  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  courtesy  and  considera¬ 
tion  that  would  have  made  this  Guam 
incident  impossible? 

For  several  years  now  we  have  had 
preached  to  us  the  importance  of  giving 
pupils  more  training  in  oral  expres¬ 
sion,  by  encouraging  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  our  classes  and  by  having 
panels  and  fomms  on  many  subjects. 
We  have  made  an  effort  to  eliminate 
{^ysical  defects  of  speech  and  to  in¬ 
duce  greater  care  in  pronunciation  and 
grammar.  How  much  have  we  been 
able  to  achieve  in  getting  pupils  to 
listen  with  intelligence  and  courtesy, 
not  only  to  one  another,  but  to  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  adult  assembly  speakers 
who  have  something  they  earnestly 
wish  to  say  and  are  independent  enough 
to  say  it  without  making  a  bid  for 
attention  with  a  series  of  cheap  jokes? 
“There  is  a  time  to  keep  silence  and  a 
time  to  speak.”  Why  does  any  pupil 
ever  need  tg  keep  silence?  In  order 
that  he  may  listen,  think  of  what  he 
has  heard,  and  form  an  idea  about  it 
(not  just  have  a  “reaction”)  before  he 
spealu.  Just  speech,  speech,  and  more 
speech  is  no  answer  to  any  problem. 
Yet  we  train  in  oral  expression  pupils 
who  already  talk  all  the  time,  an3rway, 
and  spend  our  energies  in  trying  to  rid 
them  of  inhibitions  which  they  have 


never  had — all  because  oral  expression 
is  so  important  that  everything,  even 
the  amenities,  must  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  secure  it.  If,  after  all  this 
emphasis  on  adequate  oral  expression, 
the  best  our  former 'students  can  do,  in 
the  way  of  conveying  their  opinion  of 
a  program  of  classical  music,  is  a  seriea 
of  groans,  boos,  and  cat-calls,  it  is  time 
we  put  the  emphasis  somewhere  else. 

Between  this  kind  of  behavior  and 
the  present  teacher  shortage  there  is 
more  connection  than  may  at  first  be 
apparent.  The  lady  in  the  Guam  pro¬ 
gram  who  had  begun  to  sing  “Ave 
Maria”  and  decided  not  to  finish  it  was 
at  least  in  a  more  fortunate  position 
than  a  teacher  not  yet  long  enough  in 
service  to  retire — when  she  encountered 
rudeness  in  her  audience,  she  could 
walk  off  the  stage  without  losing  her 
job.  There  are,  of  course,  many  easily 
understandable  reasons  for  the  teacher 
shortage  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  discussion;  but  there  is  one 
that  is  pertinent.  Why  is  it  that  many 
teachers  (again  including  the  present 
writer),  who  are 
still  in  full  health, 
have  always  en-  ^  ^ 
joyed  real  teach¬ 
ing,  and  have 
reached  the  years 
of  voluntary  but 
not  of  compul- 
s  o  r  y  retirement, 
are  deliberately 
choosing,  in  the 
face  of  rising 
costs,  to  give  up 
the  profession  now  and  live  henceforth 
on  a  pension  instead  of  a  salary?  We 
are  doing  it  because  we  do  not  intend 
that  our  last  years,  however  few  or 
many  of  them  there  may  be,  shall  be 
“declining”  years,  spent  in  an  ever- 
waning  effort  to  maintain  our  self- 
respect.  We  want  them  to  be  active,  we 
hope  useful  years;  but  we  intend  to 
spend  them  in  the  company  of  people 
less  uninhibited,  more  open-minded, 
more  eager  to  combine  strength  of 
conviction  with  graciousness  of  under¬ 
standing,  than  are  many  of  the  students 
to  whom  we  have  vainly  striven,  against 
the  trend  of  recent  times,  to  tea^  the 
fundamentals  of  civilised  living. 
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A  Gallery  of 

New  Teacher  Spokesmen 


Executive  Committee 


Here  are  the  newly  elected  members  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee  and 
Delegate  Assembly.  They  were  chosen  at  the  county  elections  in  October. 
Reelected  to  the  Association’s  BIxecutive  Committee  for  three  year  terms 
were  George  A.  Merrill,  Bergen;  Eric  Groezinger,  Burlington;  William  Stover, 
Camden;  and  James  Lynch,  Morris. 

Reelected  to  the  Delegate  Assembly  for  two  year  terms  were  E.  E.  Hippen- 
steel,  Atlantic;  Lena  Porreca,  Charles  Schanz,  and  John  Long,  Bergen;  William 
Diemer,  Camden;  Sally  Glenn,  Essex;  Anna  V.  Donnelly,  Mercer;  William 
NichoUs,  Middlesex;  Mrs.  Clara  Stallard,  Passaic;  Ida  L.  Francis,  Somerset. 

The  State  Nominating  Committee  will  consist  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Yeager,  At¬ 
lantic;  Michael  Gioia,  Bergen;  Francis  W.  Holbein,  Burlington;  Ruth  Ryan, 
Camden;  Milton  Bingham,  Cape  May; 

Frieda  Scribner,  Cumberland;  Kate 
McAuliffe,  Essex;  T.  Franklin  Kersh- 
ner,  Gloucester;  Mary  Cuddihy,  Hud¬ 
son;  Jean  Goodell,  Hunterdon;  Mrs. 

May  M.  Toomey,  Mercer;  Margaret 
Crockett.  Middlesex;  William  Eld- 
ridge,  Monmouth;  Howard  T.  Hem- 
merly,  Morris;  Mary  Young,  Ocean; 

Howard  Reeve,  Passaic;  Kathryn  Gav- 
enta,  Salem;  Vivian  O.  David,  Somer¬ 
set;  Christian  Stager,  Sussex;  Frank 
Ramsey,  Union;  and  George  Michael. 

Warren. 


Ma/ie  V.  ScAM.AN,  Atlantic 


Richard  Hamlen 
ft  arren 


Kenneth  Woodbcry 
Hudson 


John  Dw.er 
Union 


JEthel  Sheumin 
Essex 


Miriam  Blemle 
Camden 


John  Salerno 
Hudson 


Harry  1).  Stlart,  Somerset 


Daniel  Caruso 
Morris 


Fred  Bioren 
Essex 


Mrs.  Francis 
Manning 
Monmouth 


Leonora 

Feuchter 

Union 


Bias.  SoPHB 
Bazan  Ghacen 
Cumberland 


Lilla  Campbell 
Essex 


Holmes  A.  Cliver 
Union 


Howard  Sawford 
Essex 


Dr.  Wm.  S.  Toby,  Monmouth 
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The  Delegate  Assembly 


Atlantic  County 

Edward  E.  Hippensteel  ’48 
Senior  High  School 
Atlantic  Chy 

Bergen  County 

Eleanor  S.  Harvey  *47 
Junior  High  School 
Englewood 

Clarence  C.  Hitchcock  ’47 
Supervising  Principal 
Hasbrouck  Heights 

John  A.  Long,  Principal  ’48 
Public  School  No.  4 
Cliffside 

Lena  M.  Porreca  ’48 
Public  School  No.  1 
Hackensack 

Charles  Schanz,  Vice-Prin.  ’48 
High  .School 
Ramsey 

Burlington  County 

George  M.  Dare  ’47 
High  School 
Palmyra 

Camden  County 

Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Blemle  ’48 
Erlton  School 
Erlton 

William  S.  Diemer  ’48 
Senior  High  School 
Collingswood 

Florence  M.  Dickinson  ’47 
Davis  School 
Camden 

Cape  May  County 

Harold  C.  Patton  ’47 
High  School 
Wildwood* 

Cumberland  County 

Mrs.  Sophie  D.  Ghagan  ’48 
County  Helping  Teacher 
3i)9  Columbia  Avenue 
Millville 

Essex  County 

J.  Fred  Bioren  ’48 
•Madison  Junior  High  School 
Newark 

Lilia  H.  Campbell  ’48 
Essex  Co.  Vocational  Schools 
Newark 

Ssilie  C.  Glenn  ’48 
Columbian  School 
East  Orange 

Fred  Landolphi  ’47 
Arts  High  School 
Newark 

Helen  G.  McLaughlin  ’47 
Heywood  Avenue  School 
Orange 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Morton  ’47 
MiUer  Street  School 
Newark 

Mrs.  Anne  L  Myers  ’47 
Lafayette  Street  School 
Newark 


Howard  R.  Sawford  ’48 
High  School 
Montclair 

Ethel  Sheldon  ’48 
Liberty  School 
Bloomfield 

Gloucester  County 

Ida  T.  Reeves  ’47 
Public  School 
Gibbstown 

Hudson  County 

Joseph  A.  Aragona  ’47 
Daniel  S.  Kealy  School 
Hoboken 

Kenneth  F.  Woodbury  ’48 
County  Supt.  of  Schools 
Jersey  City 

John  J,  Salerno  ’48 
Public  School  No.  14 
Jersey  City 

Eleanore  J.  Roberts  ’47 
High  School 
Kearny 

Marie  E.  C.  Stanley  ’47 
A.  Harry  Moore  School 
Jersey  City 

Hunterdon  County 

Arthur  E.  Whitcomb  ’47 
Prin.,  High  School 
Lambertville 

Mercer  County 

Anna  V.  Donnelly  ’48 
High  School 
Hamilton  Township 
Trenton 

Isabel  Hill  ’47 
Junior  High  School  No.  4 
Trenton 

Middlesex  County 

.‘\nthony  J.  Maaaa  ’47 
High  School 
South  River 

William  L.  Nicholls  ’48 
Senior  High  School 
New  Brunswick 

Monmouth  County 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Manning  ’48 
High  School 
Red  Bank 

Mary  L.  Rouse  ’47  i 

High  School 
Middletown  Township 
Leonardo 

Morris  County 

Daniel  Caruso  ’48 
High  School 
Butler 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Page  ’47 
Parsippany  School 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills 


Ocean  County 

Raymond  C.  Bergen  ’47 
Hi^  School 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 

Passaic  County 

Harry  H.  Pratt,  Principal  ’47 
High  School 
Pompton  Lakes 

Mrs.  Clara  C  Stallard  ’48 
Wilson  Junior  High  School 
Passaic 

Jeanne  Van  Wyk  ’47 
Public  School  No.  6 
Paterson 

Salem  County 

Viola  M.  Stadler  ’47 
DuPont  School 
Upper  Penns  Neck  Township 
Carney’s  Point 

Somerset  County 

Ida  L.  Francis  ’48 
Public  School  No.  1 
Somerville 


President 

Bertha  Lawrence  ’47 
State  Teachers  College 
Trenton 

Vice  President 

Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.  ’47 
High  School 
Teaneck 


Mazie  V.  Scanlan  ’49 
Administration  Bldg. 
Atlantic  City 

George  A.  Merrill  ’48 
Supt.  of  Schools 
Hackensack 

Eric  Groezinger  ’48 
Supervising  Principal 
Pemberton 

W'illiam  R.  Stover,  Prin.  ’48 
Junior  High  School 
Pennsauken  Twp. 
Merchantville 

Miriam  B.  Reichly  ’48 
High  School 
Ocean  City 

J.  Everett  Bowen  ’47 
High  School 
Bridgeton 

J.  Ernest  Crane,  Prin.  ’48 
Madison  Jr.  High  School 
Newark 

Edna  Baker  ’48 
High  School 
Woodbury 

Howard  EL  Deily  ’47 
Public  School  No.  S 
Jersey  Qty 

Samuel  F.  Trostle,  Prin.  ’47 
Public  School 
Milford 


Sussex  County 

Marvin  W.  Klick,  Principal  ’47 
Sparta  Township  School 
Sparta 

Union  County 

Holmes  O.  Cliver  ’48 
High  School 
Summit 

John  EL  Dwyer  ’48 
John  Marshall  School 
Elizabeth 

Leonora  E.  Feuchter  ’48 
Hi^  School 
Union 

Helen  M.  Hedley  ’47 
Senior  High  ^hool 
Roselle  Park 

Marie  Maurel  ’47 
High  School 
Plainfield 

Warren  County 

Richard  R.  Hamlen,  Prin.  ’48 
Barber  School 
Phillipsburg 


Treasurer 

Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox  ’47 
Junior  High  School 
Atlantic  City 

Legislative  Committee 
Chairman 

Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr. 

High  School 
Teaneck 


Claude  B.  Kleinfelter  ’47 
Central  High  School 
T  renton 

J.  W.  Hone  ’48 
High  School 
Perth  Amboy 

Dr.  William  .'s.  Tobey  ’49 
High  .School 
Long  Branch 

James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.  ’48 
Alfred  Vail  Jr.  High  School 
Morris  Plains 

H.  Richard  Price  ’48 
High  School 
Lakewood 

Charles  W.  Robinson,  Prin.  ’48 
Public  School  No.  5 
Clifton 

Mrs.  Pauline  Peterson  ’47  ‘ 

Sup.  Principal 
Pennsville 

Harry  G.  Stuart  ’49 
Supervising  Principal 
Bemardsville 

Stuart  R.  Race  ’47 
Supervising  Principal 
Newton 

Raymond  S.  Clarke,  Prin.  ’47 
Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
Elizabeth 

Helen  Mitchell.  Prin.  ’48 
Freeman  School 
Phillipsburg 


Executive  Committee  Members 


The  Executive  Committee 


December,  1946 
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■<-  Assembly womaii  Mattie  S. 

goished  Service  to  Education, 
a  testimonial  for  his  services  If  ^ 
Annual  Association  Banquet. 


- ► 

It  was  a  great  convention  for  the 
Lawrences,  ^ew  Jersey  English  Teach* 
ers  gave  Josephine  Lawrence,  Newark 
novelist,  their  award  for  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  book  published  during  the 
year  by  a  New  Jersey  author.  Max  J. 
Herzberg  of  Newark,  left,  made  the 
presentation:  Merrill  P.  Paine' of  Elisa¬ 
beth,  head  of  the  English  teachers,  con¬ 
gratulates  her. 


For  the  Classroom  Teachers,  May  C.  Smith  of  Trenton, 
Inncheon  chairman,  greets  speaker  Ralph  McDonald, 
while  President  Lena  M.  Porreca  beams.  “Teachers 
should  get  regular  raises  to  $4,000“  said  McDonald. 


An  audience  of 
5,000  saw  “This  Is 
Your  FBI”  broad- 
cast  over  a  national 
network  to  millions 
of  listeners.  It  was 
the  big  evening  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  conven- 


at 


NJEA  Secretaries  know  the  an¬ 
swers.  Left  to  right,  Virginia  M. 
KeppeL  Rose  M.  Scoxsaro,  Lois 
Tucker,  Mina  E.  Domres,  and  Mary 
V.  Barcalow. 


Legislative  Chairman  anJ  Vice-President 
Charles  L.  Steel  leads  discussion  of  mini¬ 
mum  salary  in  Delegate  Assembly.  “We 
favor  a  $2500  minimum  for  all.” 


6 


Back  in  the  Convention  preu  room,  jiut  before  ‘‘This  It  Your  FBI** 
goes  on  the  air.  Announcer  Milton  Cross  shows  his  script  to  NJEA 
President  Bertha  Lawrence.  Juvenile  Delinquency  it  the  theme. 

‘‘The  Six-Month  Military  Training  Program"  was  the  topic  for  "Opinion 
Please."  CBS  School  of  the  Air  program,  which  was  also  broadcast  from 
the  Convention.  Appearing,  left  to  right,  were  Felicia  Anthenelli, 
Dunellen;  Robert  Anbry,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.;  Jay  Cook,  IV,  Philadelphia; 
George  D.  Crothers,  moderator  of  "Opinion  Please";  Ralph  Shoemaker, 
WBAB  announcer;  Alonso  F.  .lyers,  NYU;  Roy  B.  Loftin,  Dallas,  Texas; 
and  Gordon  McCoy,  Walla  Walla.  Wa-li  [ 

iHtinn’s  Annual  Award  for  Distin-  _ ^ 


The  seventh  grade  clast  of  Donald  B.  Konover  of  Trenton  held  the 
stage  with  discussion  of  a  radio  program.  They  demonstrated  how 
familiarity  with  radio  techniques  aids  its  classroom  use  and  lends  in¬ 
terest  to  program  content  ' 


I 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

-  IRe/St^tid  OH 

Programs  for  Adults 


By  William  H.  W  ythes 
Division  of  Adult  Education 


There  has  been  such  a  general 
awakening  to  the  need  of  programs 
for  adults  that  in  many  instances 
with  many  people  it  is  increasingly 
trite  and  unnecessary  to  present  a  case. 
But  the  picture  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
program  for  adults  is  by  no  means  uni¬ 
form.  Adult  programs  are  not  stereo¬ 
typed.  What  the  program  should  be  in 
one  location  may  be  vastly  different  and 
very  much  unsuited  to  those  in  another 
location.  What  may  be  fitting  for  some 
may  not  be  at  all  the  thing  for  others 
in  the  same  locality.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  a  program  for  adults  must  have 
the  virility  and  flexibility  necessary  to 
attract,  serve,  and  hold  the  varied  in¬ 
terests  of  adults. 

When  mention  is  made  of  a  “pro¬ 
gram  for  adults”  the  mental  picture 
varies.  To  one  it  may  bring  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  old  “evening  school”.  The 
minds  of  others  picture  an  approved 
high  school  operating  five  nights  a 
week  for  each  student.  To  some  the 
central  part  of  the  picture  is  a  college 
extension  class  or  some  form  of  part- 
time  collegiate  experience.  A  special 
class  for  veterans  is  the  mental  image 
of  others.  In  all  these  they  envisage 
adults  seeking  “credits”  of  some  kind 
based  on  “marks,”  attendance,  and  in 
the  traditional  school  setting.  A  very 
small  segment  of  the  adult  population 
is  so  served. 

4  large  number  of  .adults  can  be 
served  by  less  formal  provisions. 
Forums  on  economic  or  social  prob¬ 
lems,  classes  for  war-brides  from  other 
countries,  groups  preparing  for  natu¬ 
ralization,  meetings  of  those  seeking  to 
strengthen  their  grasp  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  skills  of  oral  and  written  com¬ 
munication,  and  those  who  acquire  a 
better  understanding  of  our  social  insti¬ 
tutions  and  world  affairs  are  all  im¬ 
proving  themselves  in  the  realm  often 
vaguely  designated  as  citizenship. 

The  mental  hygiene  of  adults  is  im¬ 


proved  when  opportunities  are  avail¬ 
able  and  accepted  which  lead  to  satis¬ 
faction  through  recreation,  through 
riding  hobbies,  from  new  interests 
awakened,  by  activity  in  handicrafts, 
or  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  the 
great  variety  of  offerings  community 
adult  programs  make  available. 

Not  all  adult  programs  are  confined 
to  a  classroom,  a  single  meeting  place, 
or  to  group  meetings.  Whenever  a 
community  marshals  its  interests  and 
abilities  to  unite  in  reaching  a  common 
goal,  or  attaining  a  common  end.  the 
success  of  the  venture  has  collateral 
benefits.  Such  a  project  seldom  is  com¬ 
pleted  without  incidental  but  important 
dividends.  Leaders  are  uncovered,  in¬ 
telligent  folh)wers  develop,  community 
teamwork  is  increased,  sights  are 
raised,  horizons  are  widened,  and  the 
basis  is  laid  for  further  cooperative 
effort  on  other  phases  of  community 
development  and  improvement. 


It  wolxd  not  be  possible  to  list  in  the 
space  of  this  article  the  wants  of  adults 
which  find  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
currently  operating  programs.  If,  to 
the  expressed  or  known  wants,  we 
could  add  the  needs  not  felt,  but  which 
are  very  real,  the  possible  service  to 
adults  and  communities  becomes  im¬ 
measurable.  The  field  of  human  rela¬ 
tions  will  serve  to  illustrate  this.  If 
adults  generally  realized  the  need  to 
understand  their  fellowmen,  that  need 
would  quickly  become  an  expressed 
want.  Who  can  estimate,  what  effect 
the  satisfying  of  that  want  would  then 
have  on  family  life,  home  building, 
child  care,  racial  and  religious  toler¬ 
ance,  labor  relations,  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  management,  housing,  and  the 
multitude  of  situations  in  which  human 
beings  meet  other  human  beings.  Ex¬ 
pand  this  illustration  in  the  fields  of 
consumer  economics,  to  understanding 
the  progress  of  science  and  its  effects, 
to  health  and  hygiene,  to  world  affairs. 


and  to  a  considerable  number  of  other 
fields  in  which  adults  and  communities 
are  not  sufiiciently  aware  of  needs.  It 
then  becomes  apparent  that  programs 
for  adults  are  in  their  infancy.  But  that 
fact  also  serves  to  emphasize  their  im¬ 
perativeness  and  urgency. 

It  is  a  long  road  and  has  its  peculiar 
problems.  Only  a  few  of  these  can  be 
mentioned,  but  not  expanded,  here. 
Work  with  adults  is  largely  face-to-face 
and  involves  discussion.  Developing 
leaders  is  therefore  a  major  problem. 
Techniques  in  leading  adults  are  not 
the  “methods”  generally  known  and 
talked  about  by  the  average  classroom 
teacher.  Professional  educators  need 
to  realize  this,  for  lack  of  such  tech¬ 
niques  is  often  the  unrealized  reason 
for  loss  of  a  class.  Inertia  and  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  services  to  adults  and  services  to 
children  are  also  principal  problems. 

”11 

illoNEY  MAKES  the  mare  go,”  find* 
no  exception  in  adult  education.  But 
because  adults  usually  meet  part  of  the 
costs  from  their  own  funds,  a  given 
amount  of  money  goes  farther  than  in 
most  educational  projects.  The  energies 
of  many  local  districts  and  communi¬ 
ties  would  be  released  in  productive 
adult  programs,  if  the  initial  costs  of 
promotion  and  of  leadership  could  be 
provided.  From  that  point  on  most  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  self-supporting,  or 
nearly  so.  A  current  program  is  to 
have  the  State  recognize  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  improve  adults  as  persons  and 
as  citizens  and  then  provide  some  small 
measure  of  financial  aid  to  local  com¬ 
munities  which  would  enable  them  to 
start  on  one  of  the  most  profitable  in¬ 
vestments  the  State  or  the  community 
can  make. 

Do  we  really  believe  in  education  for 
living  life  or  is  it  assumed  that  life 
ends  at  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two? 


Hearing  Unit  Available 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department 
of  Education  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Jochem,  Superintendent,  New  Jersey 
State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  his  staff 
for  its  latest  health  education  publica¬ 
tion,  A  Source  Unit  on  the  Conserva¬ 
tion  of  Hearing  for  Schools  of  N.  ]. 

Single  copies  of  the  unit  have  been 
distributed  to  school  administrators. 
Additional  copies  are  available  for  the 
use  of  teachers,  nurses  and  other  in¬ 
terested  persons.  Address  requests  to 
the  Division  of  Health,  Safety,  and 
Physical  Education,  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Education,  1302  Tren¬ 
ton  Trust  Building,  Trenton  8,  New 
Jersey. 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


$13,148,179  Is  Sought 
For  New  State  Aid  Plan 


Trenton  Teacher 
Joins  M.  Doremus 
In  N.  J.  Assembly 

The  reelection  of  Mattie  S. 
Doremus  of  Passaic  to  the 
New  Jersey  Assembly  has 
been  a  matter  of  course  for 
years.  Another  New  Jersey 
teacher  joined  the  Assembly 
ranks  this  year,  however. 
Albert  F.  Clemens  of 
Trenton,  athletic  coach  at 
Trenton  Central  High  School 
and  a  navy  veteran,  will 
represent  Mercer  County  in  I 
the  Assembly.  Mercer,  nor-  j 
mally  Democratic,  went  re¬ 
publican  this  year,  along  with 
several  other  areas. 

Another  teacher-victor  in 
the  elections  was  Gerald  F.  ; 
Hopkins  of  Boonton,  who  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Boon- 
ton  board  of  aldermen.  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  taught  in  the 
Boonton  high  school  for  five 
years  (English  and  physical 
training)  and  is  president  of 
the  Boonton  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


SPEECH  CONTEST 
HAS  $250  PRIZE 

During  March,  1947,  pupils 
in  the  public  and  private 
secondary  schools  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  compete  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  and  the  finals  of 
the  Patrick  Henry  Memorial 
Contest  in  Oratory.  Each 
contestant  will  deliver  an  8- 
minute  original  oration  deal¬ 
ing  with  Patrick  Henry, — his 
life,  his  stature  as  a  states¬ 
man,  his  political  philosophy, 
his  contribution  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  cause,  or  some  allied 
subject.  In  the  finals  on 
March  21  the  winner  of  first 
place  will  receive  $250.00,  and 
other  high-ranking  contest¬ 
ants  will  divide  a  like 
amount. 

The  New  Jersey  Forensic 
League  of  Secondary  Schools 
is  arranging  this  contest  in 
behalf  of  the  donor  of  the 
prizes,  the  Patrick  Henry 
Memorial  Foundation.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  notify 
every  accredited  secondary 
school  in  the  state;  if  yours 
has  been  overlooked — or  the  i 
notice  lost  on  someone’s  desk 
— please  communicate  at  once  : 
with  Herman  M.  Foss, 
Trenton  Central  High  School,  | 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


MeetinKs  Ahead 


American  Vocational  Asso¬ 
ciation — St.  Louis,  Mo. — De¬ 
cember  4-7. 

National  Council  of  Ge¬ 
ography  Teachers — Columbus 
— Ohio — December  27-28. 


i  Also  from  Efif<land 


Two  exchange  teachers 
from  England  are  at  Union 
Township  this  year.  They  are 
Marjorie  Mitchell  (right)  of  * 
London  and  Edith  Purvis  of  j 
Wallsend,  Northumberland.  | 
Their  Union  exchanges,  Ruth  , 
Campbell  and  Florence  ; 
Schmidt  report  that  they  are  j 
having  a  grand  time.  Miss  ; 
Mitchell  and  Miss  Purvis  | 
have  appeared  on  an  NJEA 
radio  program  and  have  been 
speaking  to  teacher  and  lay 
groups. 

Passaic  Adopts 

War  Orphan  32 

Passaic  schools  recently 
adopted  their  32nd  war 
orphan.  Unreported  in  the 
October  Review  were  Save- 
The-Children  contributions  as 
follows: 

Thomas  Jefferson  Jr. 

High  $30 

No.  3  School  12 

Passaic  High  School  892 
All  were  made  through 
Frances  M.  Brown,  Passaic 
adviser  on  the  movement. 

Newark  Schools  Set 
New  Safety  Record 

Newark  public  schools  hit 
a  new  high  in  safety  during 
the  1945-46  school  year,  with 
only  318  accidents  to  students 
on  and  off  school  premises. 
The  rate  of  3.2  mishaps  per 
100,0(X)  student  days  is  the 
lowest  recorded  in  four  years 
of  accident  reporting  in  New¬ 
ark,  and  compares  with  a 
national  average  of  11.4. 


Can  You  Tie  That? 

Ocean  City  has  a  real 
100%  record  in  teacher 
organization.  Every  eligi¬ 
ble  teacher  has  joined  the 
local,  the  county,  state  and 
the  national  teacher  asso¬ 
ciations. 


National  Group 
Will  Report  On 
Teacher  Crisis 

The  Citizens  Federal  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  in  1947 
will  sponsor  a  series  of  re¬ 
ports  to  the  nation  on  the 
critical  condition  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Chairman  Thomas 
C.  Boushall,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  second  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

“The  present  crisis  affect¬ 
ing  the  teaching  profession 
throughout  the  country  is  of 
such  gravity  as  to  threaten 
the  future  of  the  American 
way  of  life,”  said  Chairman 
Boushall,  who  is  also  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

“The  mass  exodus  in  re¬ 
cent  years  of  hundreds  of  j 
thousands  away  from  the  I 
teaching  profession,”  continu-  | 
ed  Chairman  Boushall,  “is  un-  I 
derstandable  because  of  the 
completely  inadequate  sal¬ 
aries,  the  lack  of  public  es¬ 
teem,  and  the  lack  of  other 
factors  that  make  for  job 
satisfaction.  Only  vigorous 
and  statesmanlike  action  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  urgent  need  can  avert  a 
serious  national  tragedy.” 


Issue  New  Film 
On  Teacher  Work 

“The  Teacher  as  Observer 
and  Guide”  is  the  first  motion 
picture  to  grow  out  of  the 
visual  activities  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  School  Study  Council. 
It  is  designed  to  promote  lay, 
teacher  and  pupil  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  schools  can  do. 
It  is  released  through  the 
Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  and  prints 
can  be  bought  or  rented.  A 
second  film,  “Combined  Art 
and  Home  Economics”  is  in 
production. 


A  budget  request  for  $13,- 
148,179  to  put  the  new  state 
aid  plan  into  effect  has  been 
made  by  Commissioner  John 
H.  Bosshart.  He  has  also  re¬ 
quested  an  appropriation  of 
$2,499,822.19  as  a  deficiency 
appropriation  to  help  make 
up  the  state  school  apportion¬ 
ment  for  the  current  year. 

'The  Commissioner  has  also 
made  the  following  requests 
for  other  educational  activi¬ 
ties  under  his  jurisdiction: 
Commissioner’s  office,  $446,- 
028;  Newark  Technical  School 
and  Newark  College  of  Engi¬ 
neering,  $396,680;  Academic 
Certificate  Fund,  $14,280;  In¬ 
dustrial  education  and  manu¬ 
al  training,  $995,351;  Voca¬ 
tional  Schools,  $650,761;  De¬ 
ficiency  on  education  of 
crippl^  children,  $135,606; 
Division  of  State  Library, 
History  and  Archives,  $150,- 
916;  Division  of  State  Mu¬ 
seum,  $85,250;  Division 
Against  Discrimination,  $59,- 
I  733;  School  for  the  Deaf, 

1  $497,121;  and  Bordentown 
Manual  Training  School, 
$327,423. 

I  Of  the  $13,148,179  to  put 
I  the  state  aid  plan  into  effect, 
I  $8,680,179  must  come  out  of 
I  the  general  funds.  The  bal¬ 
ance  will  come  from  the  net 
I  worth  tax  law  ($4,000,000); 
I  the  state  school  fund  ($450,- 
I  000);  and  surplus  revenue 

I  ($18,000). 


LIFE  Offers  Weekly 
Classroom  Bulletin 

During  the  course  of  an  ex¬ 
perimental  project  carried  on 
last  semester  among  repre¬ 
sentative  high  schools  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  a  LIFE  Classroom 
Bulletin  was  developed  to 
help  teachers  select  articles 
for  each  weekly  issue  which 
are  particulariy  useful  edu¬ 
cationally,  and  to  suggest 
ways  of  using  them  in  class, 
with  ideas  of  special  tech¬ 
niques  and  filing  suggestions. 
Because  of  many  requests  for 
just  such  a  classroom  aid, 
LIFE  is  now  making  this 
Bulletin  available  to  all 
LIFE-using  teachers,  schools 
and  libraries  on  a  cost-plus 
postage  basis. 

'The  Bulletin  contains  sug¬ 
gestions  for  Senior  and  Junior 
High  Schools,  each  section 
being  sub-divided  into  sug¬ 
gestions  for  Social  Science, 
English  and  Science  courses. 
It  has  proved  both  practical 
and  useful  during  the  experi¬ 
mental  period,  and  this  class¬ 
room  testing  has  established 
its  value. 
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Break  Into  Print 


In  the  Elementary  School 
Joamal  for  October  Foster  E. 
Grossnlckle  of  the  Jersey 
aty  STC  publishes  an  elabo¬ 
rate  research  study  on  Illus¬ 
trations  in  Arithmetic  Text¬ 
books.  _ 


Florence  B.  Bowden,  Cum¬ 
berland  County  Helping 
Teacher,  prepared  the  No¬ 
vember  Teachers  Service 
^lUetin  in  Beading.  The 
topic  is  Guiding  Chiidren  in 
Library  Reading. 


Leon  Mones  and  Leon  Or¬ 
mond,  both  of  Newark,  and 
of  course  Effa  Preston  rate 
reprinting  when  Hie  Clear¬ 
ing  House  digs  into  its  files 
for  a  25th  Anniversary  issue. 


Planning  the  Modem  L^n- 
gnage  Lesson,  recently  edited 
by  Winthrop  H.  Rice  for  the 
National  Federation  of 
Modern  Language  Teachers, 
contains  “Aviation  in  Inter- 
American  Education;  a 
Spanish  Conversation  Unit” 
by  Ferdinand  M.  LaBastiUe 
of  Jersey  City  STC. 


Dorothy  F.  Abrams,  school 
psycholo^st  in  Passaic,  writes 
on  “Suggestion  as  a  Factor  in 
Social  Behavior”  in  the  No¬ 
vember  Clearing  House. 


Francis  Budd  of  Newark 
and  Eleanor  C.  Delaney  of 
Elizabeth  report  elaborate 
projects  is  building  world 
goodwill  in  the  25th  yearbook 
of  the  National  ESementary 
School  Prindpals.  The  topic 
of  the  yearbook  is  “Learning 
World  Goodwill  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School.” 


Ellsworth  Tompkins,  East 
Side  Principal  in  Paterson, 
considers  “The  Harvard  Re¬ 
port  A  Year  Later”  in  the 
November  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  issue  Lind- 
ly  C.  Baxter  of  Dover  asks 
“Why  So  Traditional?” 


NJEA  President  Bertha 
Lawrence,  and  Mary  V. 
Gaver  of  Trenton  STC  de¬ 
scribe  their  “intergroup” 
work  at  the  college  in  the 
November  Educational  Lead-, 
ership,  while  Bess  A.  Lewis 
of  Newark’s  West  Side  writes 
on  “  ‘Super’vislon”. 


High  school  assembly  pro¬ 
grams  from  Montclair,  Cape 
May  and  Flemington  are 
featured  in  the  November 
Bulletin  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  program. 


Federal  Agencies 
Join  on  Recreation  j 

Six  Federal  Agencies,  each  i 
active  in  one  or  more  phases  | 
of  recreation  are  members  of  i 
a  newly  organized  FEDERAL  ! 
INTER-AGENCY  COMMIT-  | 
TEE  ON  RECREA'nON.  j 
Represented  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  are  the  Extension  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture; 
the  National  Park  Service 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  the  Federal 
Security  Agency’s  Office  of 
Education;  and  the  Veterans’ 
Administration. 


New  Officers 


Mathilda  S.  Knecht  of  Rah¬ 
way  will  head  the  N.  J. 
Modem  Language  Teachers 
Association  for  the  coming 
year.  Serving  with  her  as 
officers  will  1m  Lucy  Teague 
of  Cranford,  Ema  Lotze,  New 
Brunswick;  Anthony  Calian- 
dro,  Montclair;  Abraham 
Zweibel,  Newark;  Elizabeth 
Barley,  Milbura;  and  William 
Milwltzky,  Newark. 


Ekiwin  M.  Barton  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  chosen  head  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of 
Social  Studies  Teachers  at 
the  convention  meeting  of  the 
organization.  Secret^  is 
John  W.  Owen  of  Hanfilton 
Township  High  School. 


Is  State  Director 
For  NEA  Department 

Bert  Card,  Orange  High 
School,  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
has  been  appointed  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  Business 
Education  Association,  a  De¬ 
partment  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 


Riverside  Faculty 
Shows  Its  Hobbies 

Riverside  High  School  held 
a  hobby  show  as  part  of  its 
observance  of  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week.  Among  the  26 
hobby  collections  on  display 
were  three  from  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  collections  of  dolls, 
miniature  pitchers,  and  china. 


Winter  Carnival 

The  Alumni  Association  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Montclair  is 
holding  an  informal  Winter 
Carnival  at  which  College 
Seniors  will  be  guests.  The 
Carnival  will  take  place  on 
Decenffier  6,  at  8:30  p.m.,  in 
the  College  Gymnasium.  All 
Alumni  and  friends  are  in¬ 
vited. 


Music  Teachers  Start 
Eastern  Conservatory 

Activities  of  Union  County 

music  teachers  have  finally 

evolved  into  the  Eastern  Con¬ 

servatory  of  Music  and  Arts. 
The  conservatory  has  opened 

this  fall  in  the  Abraham  CHark 

High  School  BuUding  in  Ro¬ 

selle.  Virgil  W.  Bork  of 
Roselle  is  director;  among  its 

sponsors  are  Joseph  L.  Bust¬ 

ard,  George  F.  Frelfeld, 
Charles  W.  Hamilton,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Johnson. .  Mr. 

Bork  has  been  director  of  the 

Union  County  Band  and  Or¬ 

chestra  Summer  School  and 
director  of  instrumental 
music  in  Roselle.  ’The  new 
conservatory  offers  courses 
of  a  post-high  school  level. 

Honor  Jeon  Mackey 
Jean  Mackey,  one  of  the 
original  helping  teachers  in 
New  Jersey,  was  a  guest  of 
honor  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Cumberland  County 
in  Millville  in  October.  Miu 
Mackey  recently  retired. 
Board  members  paid  tribute 
to  her  30  years  of  service  to 
other  teachers  in  their 
county. 


Plan  Reading  Clinic 

The  1947  Annual  Seminar 
on  Developmental  Reading 
will  be  held  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  February  3  to  7. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
discussions  will  be  used  to 
develop  the  central  theme: 
Differentiated  Corrective  and 
Remedial  B«tding. 


Scholastic  Awards 
Have  Backing  from 
News  and  Bamberger 

The  Newark  Evening  News 
and  L.  Bamberger  and  Com¬ 

pany  are  among  the  sponson 
of  the  1947  Scholastic  Awards 

for  junior  and  senior  high 

school  students.  These 
awards  annually  attract  many 
entries.  The  News  will 
sponsor  the  writing  awards; 
while  Bamberger’s  will  hold 
the  regional  art  exhibitioo 
Msu-ch  1-8.  Chairman  of  the 
regional  advisory  art  commit¬ 

tee  for  New  Jersey  is  Paul 
Spencer,  ’Trenton  principaL 

Rural  Public  Relations 
Told  in  New  Pamphlet 
“Public  Relations  for  Rural 
and  Village  Teachers”  Is  a 
new  publication  in  a  little- 
worked  field.  ’This  WM  pre¬ 
pared  by  representatives  of 
the  School  Public  Relations 
Association  and  issued  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  It 
presents  the  standard  public 
relations  techniques  in  simple 
language  and  adapted  to  the 
situation  in  which  the  rural 
or  village  teacher  will  find 
herself.  It  is  available  from 
the  U.  S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  for  15  cents. 

Robeson's  Teacher  Dies 
Paul  Robeson’s  English 
teacher  is  dead.  R.  Anna 
Miller,  81,  died  last  month. 
She  has  been  retired  since 
1919,  after  a  long  teaching 
career  in  Somerville,  where 
Robeson  was  one  of  her 
pupils. 
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Alfred  W.  Heath 
Dumont  Education  Assn. 

Mrs.  Helen  Oldenhage 
East  Paterson  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Nielsen 
Lyndhurst  Teachers’  Assn. 

Hazel  H.  Ackley 
Gloucester  ’Twp. 

Teachers’  Assn. 

Robert  M.  Hilton 
Glen  Ridge  Teachers’  Assn. 

Pauline  K.  Yeager 
Swedesboro  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Frank  H.  Murphy,  Jr. 
Raritan  Twp.  ’Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Helen  D.  Lachder 
Belmar  Teachers*  Assn. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Brangwin 
Rockaway  Teachers’  Assn. 

John  Parker 
Somerset  County 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Frank  Johnson 
Franklin  ’Twp.  Ann. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Dwulet 
Elementary  Teachers’ 

Wanen  R.  Battle 
Newton  Teachers’  Assn. 

Charles  B.  Bogart,  Jr. 
Plainfield  Teachers’  Assn. 


Von  E.  Mauger 
Warren  County 
Education  'Assn. 

Thomas  L.  Walters 
Phillipsburg  High  School 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Parsons 
Washington  Teachers’ 
Assn. 

Elizabeth  S.  Wilson 
Grade  Teachers’  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  l^ewark 

Mrs.  Augusta  C.  Carter 
Newark  Teacher  Assistants 
to  Principal 

Ethel  M.  WiUe 
Schoolwomen’s  Club  of 
Newark 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Quick 
Newark  Chapter  of  Inter¬ 
national  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children 

Jessie  W.  Boutillier 
Assn,  of  High  School  De¬ 
partment  Chairman  of 
Newark 

Helen  Johnston 
Newark  High  School 
Women’s  Education  Assn. 

Eklward  J.  Serven 
The  Schoolmen’s  Club  of 
Newsu'k 
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Those  Forgotten  Eight 

By  Mbs.  Ethel  P.  Spellman 
Toms  River 

Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  ‘*Tho8e 
Forgotten  Eight”?  Or  ia  it  the  For* 
gotten  Six  in  your  room?  Think  back, 
every  classroom  has  them.  Yes — those 
few  that  never  pass  in  your  subject 
Those  eight  that  never  “catch  on”.  Of 
course  it  is  hard  on  you — and  you  cer* 
tainly  have  tried  to  teach  them.  But 
they  don't  learn. 

But  what  about  them?'  Do  they  re* 
tain  anything?  Something — if — it  is 
simple  enough? 

So — what  shall  I  do.  Scold  them? 
Will  that  help?  Let  them  alone?  That’s 
been  done,  sister — ever  since  they  came 
to  school.  Pity  them?  Yes,  that’s 
better.  But  better  than  that,  plug  with 
them.  Don’t  start  and  then  give  up. 
Plug!  Plug!  Plug!  Start  them  wherever 
diey  can  meet  with  success.  They  must 
master  something — achieve  complete 
success.  They  must  feel  “I  know  that.” 
Their  minds  are  muddled,  befuddled 
more  so  than  any  jig-saw  puzzle  in  a 
box.  It  is  your  job  to  isolate  and 
cement  a  few  essentials,  be  they  the 
fundamentals  or  phonograms.  But  they 
must  master  them.  From  then  on  be 
content  only  with  complete  mastery  of 
whatever  simple  facts  you  present. 
Don’t  make  it  too  difficult.  Don’t  dis¬ 
courage!  After  the  plugging  they 
should  meet  with  success.  They  must! 
Remember,  too,  this  feat  that  Aey  are 
accomplishing  is  far  more  difficult  than 
anything  you  have  ever  attempted  un¬ 
less  you,  too,  have  been  a  problem 
learner  in  some  phase  in  this  game  of 
living  and  learning. 

Yes,  yes,  you  say — but  WHEN — do 
I  do  this?  I  have  thirty-five  pupils  in 
my  room.  Hold  on  to  your  seat!  It 
must  be  done  in  small  groups — at  noon, 
during  recess,  during  that  art  lesson, 
or  after  school,  before  school.  Now,  if 
you  are  disgusted,  if  I  have  wasted 
your  time — you're  really  not  a  teacher! 

Does  this  shoe  fit  you?  What  about 
those  forgotten  few  who  just  sit  and 
sit,  and  sit? 


Achievement  Notes 

Cape  May  High  School  had  just 
contributed  S54.80  to  complete  the  con¬ 
tribution  which  it  has  previously  made, 
for  the  support  of  an  overseas  child. 

Sussex  County  reports  that  it  has 
had  more  than  100%  increase  in  NEA 
membership  this  year.  Its  county  per¬ 
centage  is  M%;  six  schools  are  100%, 
and  many  have  over  80%  membership 
in  the  national  teacher  organization. 


City  Honors  Flower  Show 


The  Flower  Show  in  Broadway  invited  Teacher  Lena  Porreca  to  pro* 


School,  Hackensack  has  become  an 
annual  event  This  year  after  three 
days  at  the  school,  it  received  city-wide 
recognition  when  Mayor  Paul  Foschini 


sent  it  at  the  Fox'  Theatre  for  the  10 
o’clock  Community  Qub  audience  of 
1,000.  The  theme  of  the  program  this 
year  was  “World  Neighbors.” 


Teacher  Credit  Unions  in  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  315  Ottawa  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heights 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
E)ast  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
‘Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  311  Harrison  Ave., 
Highland  Park 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington* 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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State  Must  Help  to  Assure 
Adequate  Pay  for  Teachers 


AN  EDITORIAL 


THE  SHORTAGE  of  school  teachers  ought  to  worry 
each  one  of  us.  It  has  become  so  serious  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  facing  us  is  to  save  the  gains  won  by  years  of  pains¬ 
taking  work  and  the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money. 
Speaking  at  the  recent  teachers’  convention  in  Atlantic 
City,  John  H.  Bosshart,  state  commissioner  of  education, 
said: 

“We  realize  more  than  ever  that  toe  cannot  improve 
our  schools,  cannot  even  maintain  their  present  high 
standards,  unless  the  shortage  of  teachers  is  overcome.** 


WHAT  IS  the  cause  of  the  shortage? 

You  can  answer  this  question  yourself.  A  young  man 
or  woman  who  plans  a  teaching  career  today  can,  after 
spending  four  years  in  collie,  look  forward  to  getting  a 
job  paying  from  $1,200  to  $1,800. 

The  average  teacher  in  this  area  who  has  been  work¬ 
ing  at  his  or  her  profession  for  years  is  making  about 
$2,500  a  year.  Some  make  less,  odiers  a  little  more.  We 
know  of  a  young  man  with  a  family  who,  after  eight 
years  as  a  teacher,  was  getting  $1,700  a  year  in  one  of 
our  communities. 


You  do  not  need  a  college  education  to  make  this  kind 
of  money  today.  Look  at  the  starting  pay  offered  in  the 
help  wanted  advertisements.  The  telephone  company  is 
willing  to  pay  a  starting  salary  of  $1,456  to  girls  who  want 
to  learn  to  be  operators,  and  promises  them  increases 
every  three  months  during  their  first  year  and  regular 
increases  thereafter.  A  high  school  graduate  can  get  a 
job  in  business  at  from  $1,200  to  $1,300. 

The  bright  young  people  who  would  make  the  best 
teachers  are  naturally  going  to  look  for  better  pickings 
than  a  profession  which  offers  little  to  begin  with  and 
holds  out  little  hope  for  future  reward. 


THE  HERALD-NEWS  believes — and  we  think  every¬ 
one  who  is  interested  in  our  children  and  our  country 
will  agree — that  teaching  must  be  made  attractive.  The 
way  to  do  so  is  to  make  it  worthwhile  financially.  This 
means  better  starting  pay  and  the  assurance  that  a 
teacher  of  ability  and  ambition  can  work  up  in  reason¬ 
able  time  to  a  good  salary. 

The  teachers  themselves  have  ideas  on  what  they 
ought  to  receive.  In  our  state,  they  are  asking  for  a 
$2,500  minimum  and  an  immediate  pay  raise  of  $500  for 
all  teachers.  In  New  York  State  teachers  want  mini- 
mums  of  $2,500  and  $2,700.  In  New  York  City,  they 
want  a  permanent  salary  increase  of  $1,050,  which  makes 
the  request  of  our  New  Jersey  teachers  for  $500  seem 
modest  by  comparison. 

It  is  plain  that  either  the  teachers  will  get  what  they 
are  asking  for,  or  more  teachers  than  we  can  afford  to 
lose  will  find  other  jobs  and  fewer  young  people  will 
study  to  become  teachers. 


WHERE  is  the  money  to  come  from? 

Certainly  it  cannot  come  from  municipal  taxes  on 
heavily-burdened  real  estate. 

A  clue  has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Bosshart.  Instead  of 
imposing  even  greater  tax  burdens  on  the  communities, 
he  proposes  the  state  bear  a  bigger  share  of  the  cost  of 


education.  Governor-elect  Alfred  E.  Driscoll,  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  talks,  showed  he  recognized  the  need  for  state  aid 


One  proposal  he  made  during  his  campaign,  and  one  on 
which  he  will  undoubtedlv  work,  was  that  the  federal 


which  he  will  undoubtedly  work,  was  that  the  federal 
government  return  more  of  the  licmor  taxes  to  the  states 
than  it  does  and  that  these  funds  be  spent  on  education. 


THE  TEACHER  salary  question  should  be  placed  hi^ 
on  the  agenda  of  the  new  State  Legislature. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  serious  problem  to  the 
local  boards  of  education  and  the  municipal  governments 
for  study  and  recommendation  to  Governor-elect  Driscoll. 


7^ 


Warren  Teachers  —  And  Plumbers 


The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review  for  October 
carries  a  list  of  school  teachers’  salaries  for  the  state,  ( 
and  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Warren  County 
section  discloses  some  rather  astonishing  facts. 

The  median  salary  for  teachers  in  Belvidere  is  $1700  a 
year,  or  a  few  cents  more  than  $32  a  we^k.  Deductions 
bring  this  weekly  stipend  to  around  $28. 

By  way  of  contrast,  plumbers,  carpenters,  and  other 
skilled  craftsmen  in  Warren  County  get  a  minimum  of 
$65  weekly,  with  double  pay  for  overtime  above  the 
basic  40  hours.  Day  laborers  rate  about  $44  a  week  for 
a  40-hour  week.  wil 

The  bare  statistics,  however,  are  by  no  means  all  of 
the  situation.  All  teachers  in  Belvidere  or  any  other 
state  schools  must  have  a  minimum  of  four  years’  college 
or  normal  school  training,  and  many  of  them  have  more. 

In  certain  brackets,  such  as  vocational  training  and 
counseling,  the  teacher  must  have,  in  addition  to  his 
college  background,  from  two  to  five  years  of  acceptable 
business  or  trade  practice  before  being  eligible  for  a 
certificate.  cn 

This  training  does  not  amount  to  peanuts,  as  far  as 
cost  goes.  In  1930,  college  tuition  averaged  $8  a  point 
where  now  it  runs  up  to  $13.50  a  point.  The  minimum 
academic  requirements  is  32  points  a  year,  or  a  total 
of  128  points  for  the  4-year  course,  amounting  to  some 
$1700.  This  figure  is  exclusive  of  living  costs,  supplies 
and  books,  which  also  amount  to  a  large  sum. 

Remembering  that  the  figures  quoted  above  are  mini¬ 
mal  requirements  for  the  teachers  now  employed  in  the 
Belvidere  and  Warren  County  schools,  let  us  consider 
a  few  additional  facts  concerning  the  problems  of  the 
teacher. 


First:  While  the  average  teacher  works  only  ten  months 
out  of  the  year,  he  is  paid  on  an  annual  basis.  Teachers, 
like  most  other  non-hibemating  creatures,  must  eat,  pay 
rent,  wear  clothes  and  otherwise  exist  for  12  months  in 
the  year. 

Second:  Teachers,  unlike  carpenters  and  plumbers, 
must  be  presentable,  from  a  sartorial  viewpoint,  at  all 
times.  They  cannot  go  to  work  in  a  pair  of  ragged 
overalls,  and  with  a  three-day  growth  of  whiskers.  Their 
tailor  and  laundry  bills  are  therefore  a  substantial 
problem. 

Third:  Teachers  are  not  paid  on  a  40-hour  a  week 
basis.  Most  of  them  work  a  good  many  hours  overtime 
every  week  during  the  school  year,  and  get  paid  noth¬ 
ing  for  it.  They  have  papers  to  correct,  extra-curricular 
work  to  attend  to,  or  sporting  or  social  events  to  attend, 
and  all  of  these  take  from  the  little  free  time  they 
normally  have. 
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Consider  now  the  implications  of  the  facts  quoted 
above.  They  reflect  directly  the  eventual  outcome  of 
your  own  child’s  career.  Obviously,  you  wish  your  child 
to  have  the  best  education  possible  within  your  means, 
and  within  the  means  of  the  state’s  educational  set-up. 

Obviously,  you  cannot  provide  a  sound  education  for 
your  child  in  the  local  schools  unless  you  provide  high- 
calibre  teachers  to  instruct  them. 

From  there  on,  it  is  a  matter  of  Q.  E.  D.  If  you  pay 
the  plumber  three  times  more  than  you  pay  the  teacher, 
the  present  generation  of  college  students  is  going  to 
take  up  plumbing  instead  of  teaching.  Our  present 
faculty  standard  in  Warren  County  schools  is,  fortunately, 
very  high,  but  under  the  existing  set-up,  no  one  can 
say  what  it  will  be  five  years  from  now.  Neither  you 
nor  this  writer  nor  any  other  intelligent  person  would 
willingly  work  for  a  pittance,  especially  in  view  of  the 
present  cost  of  living,  when  he  can  take  up  some  easily- 
learned  trade  and  make  three  times  as  much. 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  present  salaries  for 
teachers  are  ridiculously  low,  and  that  this  standard  is 
inevitably  bound,  in  the  near  future,  to  reflect  in  edu¬ 
cational  standards,  which  in  turn  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  children  these  low-grade  teachers  instruct. 

Low  pay  for  teachers  is  much  less  a  matter  of  imme¬ 
diate  concern  for  the  present  faculties  of  Warren  County 
schools  than  it  is  for  the  parents  of  children  now  enter¬ 
ing  school.  In  educational  standards,  as  in  everything 
else,  you  get  what  you  pay  for.  Belvidere  is  fortunate 
now  in  having  a  faculty  of  high  standing.  The  situation 
will  not  remain  so,  unless  the  parents  see  to  it  that  the 
laborer  is  paid  the  worth  of  his  hire. 


(simeu'ran 
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War-Babies  Raise  Enrollment 

The  teacher  shortage  .is  being  increased  by  the  war- 
babies.  The  following  table  shows  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  kindergarten  and  pre-lst  enrollments  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Over  the  next  8-10  years,  these  children 
will  move  steadily  through  the  grades,  placing  a  greater 
strain  on  the  available  teachers  and  the  war-worn  facilities. 

Kindergarten  and  Pre-lst  Enrollments 
by  Counties  September,  1945  and  1946 


County 

1945 

1946 

Increase 

%  Increase 

Atlantic  . 

..  1,077 

1,192 

115 

10% 

Bergen  . 

..  5,351 

6,045 

694 

13 

Burlington  . . . 

..  1,337 

1,493 

156 

11 

Camden  . 

..  2,513 

2,860 

342 

13 

Cape  May . . . . 

..  377 

410 

33 

8 

Cumberland  . . 

..  1,156 

1,219 

63 

5 

Essex  . 

..  8,910 

10,101 

1,191 

13 

Gloucester  . . . 

..  1,005 

1,206 

210 

20 

Hudson  . 

..  3,974 

5,349 

1,375 

34 

Hunterdon  . . . 

..  501 

529 

28 

5 

Mercer . 

..  1,879 

2,220 

341 

18 

Middlesex  . . . 

..  1,968 

2,138 

170 

8 

Monmouth  . . . 

..  1,833 

1,966 

133 

7 

Morris  . 

..  1.536 

1,775 

239 

15 

Ocean  . 

..  343 

422 

89 

25 

Passaic . 

..  2,508 

2,791 

283 

11 

Salem . 

..  648. 

689 

41 

6 

Sussex  . 

..  446 

508 

62 

13 

Union . 

..  4,045 

4,433 

388 

9 

Warren  . 

..  446 

547 

101 

22 

Total  . 

..42,683 

48;761 

6,078 

14.22 

*  provides  healthier  comfort 

fo^bl-  for  your  pupils  ....  more 

SiUdren  economical  service  for  you 

aSidw'  "American”  schoolroom  furniture  is  best  for  your 

xV  pupils,  and  best  for  you,  because  it  offers  tbe  utmost 
— — I  in  restful,  hygienic  comfort  together  with  the  finest  in 

sound,  solid  construction  that  means  years  of  money¬ 
saving  service. 

16  Consider,  for  example,  the  No.  334  American  Uni- 

versal  Lifting-Lid  Desk  illustrated  above.  This  versatile 
Increase  jg  scientifically  designed  for  correct  posture,  effec-, 

10%  tive  sight  conservation,  and  ample  working  comfort. 

13  And  it  is  sturdily  constructed  to  serve  you  well  over  a 

11  long  period  of  years.  Notice  the  exceptionally  strong, 

X3  one-piece  tubular  steel  frame  which  assures  maximum 

g  durability  with  minimum  weight  for  easy  moving.  Both 

g  the  desk  and  seat  are  adjustable  for  height. 

You  will  find  it  profitable  to  follow  the  example  of 
leading  schools  everywhere  and  look  to  American  Seat- 
'  ing  Company  for  all  your  needs.  "American’s”  complete 
34  line  of  school  furniture  and  accessories  includes  L'ni- 

5  versal  Lifting-Lid  and  Better-Sight  Desks,  Envoy 

18  Chairs,  Desks,  and  Tablet-Arm  Chairs;  Steel  Folding 

8  Chairs,  Portable  Assembly  Chairs,  Bodiform  Auditorium 

7  Chairs,and  Universal  Tables.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

15 

25  N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

MorfcH  lllh  to  12lh  Siroota  Philodolphio  5,  fo. 

13  .  .  .  • 

g  Exclusive  distributors  for 

^  c^meilcan  (Sea^ng  (mtpan^ 


1776  Broadway 
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New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


By  Yolan  Varca,  New  Brunswick 


Much  has  been  claimed  in  recent  of '  Confederation.  Then  the  experi- 
years  for  the  direct,  life-method  mental  group  made  plans  to  continue 
of  instruction.  I  put  it  to  a  test  in  with  their  study  of  the  Constitution  in 
conducting  an  experiment  in  history  the  form  of  a  convention;  the  control 
classes  studying  the  Constitution  of  the  groups  planned  to  follow  traditional 
United  States.  procedures. 

AD  the  pupils  made  a  preliminary  The  experimental  group  proceeded 
study  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Articles  with  their  plans.  The  minutes  of  their 


Shadow  Plays  May  Help  Overcome 
Children's 
Self-consciousness 


“Screened”  from  the 
audience,  even  the  most  shy  and  dif¬ 
fident  child  has  been  known  to  throw 
himself  into  enthusiastic  self-ex¬ 
pression  by  means  of  Shadow  Plays. 
Working  the  little  flat  figures  un¬ 
seen,  a  child  who  might  otherwise  be 
tongue-tied  with  stage  fright  gener¬ 
ally  begins  to  acquire  self-confidence. 
Class  might  create  own  plays  based 
on  a  school  project... Have  a  taut, 
white  screen  of  silk  or  thin  paper. 
Illuminate  with  one  lOO  or  500  watt 
bulb,  8  to  10  feet  back,  center.  The 
“Manipulator-voices”  work  these 
little  profile  beings  against  the 
screen  and  from  below.  • 

This  Information  is  from  America's 
authority  on  the  ancient  art  of  Chinese 
Shadow  Plays^  Miss  Pauline  Benton^ 
who  knows  from  her  school  groups 
how  simple  and  enjoyable  shadow 
plavs  are  for  children. 

IF  Fi  RTHER  INTERESTED,  write  Industrial 
Arts  Cooperative  Service,  519  W.  121st 
St.,  New  York  City  27 — about  Miss  Ben¬ 
ton’s  Study  Plan  (for  which  there  is  a 
charge).  It  tells  how  easy  and  fascinating 
it  is  to  produce  Shadow  Plays. 

W«  hop*  the  foregoing  is 
fietpjut  to  you  just  as  millions  of  people  find 
H’rigley  s  Spearmint  Gum  helpful  to  them. 


Construction  of  Figures 

J  Make  in  6  sections.  Parchment,  heavy 
water  color  paper  or  transparent  plastic. 
Height  1 2  to  18  inches. 

2  Joints:  First  knot  thread.  Sew  through 
connecting  parts  once-,  make  French  knot; 
cut  thread. Thread  must  be  loose  enough 
that  joints  move  freely. 

2  Wires:  Firmly  sew  straight  wires  to  end 
of  hands.  Allow  a  little  thread  between 
end  of  hand  and  wires.  Knot  thread  through 
wire  loop  several  times;  cut.  Sew  a  bent 
wire  to  front  of  neck  for  body  control. 


Wrigley's  Spearmint  Gum 
Is  your  standard  of  quality 
for  comploto  chowing  satisfaction 


first  meeting  indicate  planning  and  i«. 
search: 

“The  Constitutional  Convention” 

April  20,  1946 

At  the  first  meeting,  Eric  Lotz  was  elected 
chairman  and  Phyllis  Leach  was  elected 
co-chairman.  Margaret  Donohue  was  elected 
secretary. 

Each  member  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  convention.  They  are  as  follows: 
Edmund  Randolph — Betty  Levay 
Bill  Patterson — Doris  Meyers 
Rufus  King — Connie  Camamis 
Elbridge  Jerry — Jerry  Patt 
George  Washington — Eric  Lotz 
George  Mason — Johnnie  Vitale 
Bob  Dickenson — Bert  Lewis 
Alexander  Hamilton — Ken  Harkins 
Charles  Pinckney — Dorothy  Davis 
Charles  C.  Pinckney — Ruth  Akerstrom 
John  Rutledge — Jean  Henry 
Ben  Franklin — Phyllis  Leach 
Governor  Morris — Irving  Trachtenberg 
James  Wilson — Jeanne  Donegan 
James  Madison — Margaret  Donohue 
It  was  decided  that  the  convention  wu 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

Books  were  passed  out,  and  each  membet 
read  aloud  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  persos 
he  was  representing. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  the  ringinf 
of  the  bell. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
Margaret  Donohue, 
Secretary." 

At  their  next  meeting,  they  pro¬ 
vided  name  cards  for  each  delegate. 
They  read  rather  extensively  on  the 
interests  of  the  states  they  represented 
to  give  them  background  information 
for  future  discussions.  And  so  they 
progressed,  using  the  Constitution  it¬ 
self  as  their  primary  guide.  Neither 
did  they  hesitate,  when  problems  arose, 
to  recess  for  further  reading  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  succeeding  discussions. 


I  HE  CONTROL  GROUPS,  one  within  the 
class  using  the  convention  method  and 
one  consisting  of  members  of  another 
class,  made  a  study  of  an  outline  I  sup¬ 
plied  on  the  Constitution  with  the  aid 
of  a  text-book,  supplementary  books, 
and  informal  brief  discussions. 

I  attempted  to  evaluate  the  outcomes 
of  the  two  methods  of  instruction  by 
subjecting  both  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  to  the  same  test,  consist¬ 
ing  of  fifty  true-false  statements.  The 
tabulated  scores  indicate  that  the  pupils 
in  the  experimental  group  were  on  par 
with  those  who  made  the  formal  study 
in  the  control  groups: 


TRUE  FALSE  TEST  SCORES 


Mark 

Convention 

Control 

Control 

Group 

Group  1 

Group  II 

90-100 

6  pupils 

2  pupils 

9  pupils 

80-  90 

6  “ 

8  “ 

11  “ 

70-  80 

1  “ 

2  “ 

7  “ 

60-  70 

, .  “ 

. .  “ 

W 

cert 
to  9 
occt 

N 

of  e< 
a  su 


11 

cati 

oft 

fail 

acq 

boa 

boa 

not 

its 


] 


me 

of 


lie 


ing 

18 


pa 

en 


10 

pr 

mi 

sti 

in; 

bf 

in 

ed 

pi 


It  should  be  added  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  group,  as  their  observed  perform¬ 
ances  and  personal  testimonies  indi¬ 
cated,  gained  much  by  this  work  that  a 
true-false  test  could  not  measure. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

II  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 

SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER  — ^ _ , 

CERTIFICATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS  | 


SCHOOL  LAW 


CERTIFICATION 


PENSION  FACTS 


Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 


Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 


John  A.  Wood,  3d 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 


May  a  board  of  education  in  a 
certain  year  make  an  appointment 
to  a  vacancy  that  is  expected  to 
occur  during  the  succeedmg  year? 

No.  For  the  reason  that  a  board 
of  education  has  no  authority  to  bind 
a  succeeding  board. 

If  the  succeeding  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  does  not  rescind  the  action 
of  the  preceding  board  would  such 
failure  to  rescind  be  considered 
acquiescence  by  the  succeeding 
board? 

No.  The  action  of  the  preceding 
board  is  void,  not  voidable,  and  does 
not  bind  the  succeeding  board  without 
its  formal  action. 

May  teachers  attend  board 
meetings  and  be  heard  by  boards 
of  education? 

Yes.  Boards  of  education  are  pub¬ 
lic  bodies  and  consequently  their  meet¬ 
ings  are  open  to  the  public.  R.  S. 
18:547. 

How  may  a  board  of  education 
pay  a  cost-of-living  bonus  to  its 
employees  during  the  school  year? 

The  law  s  of  1941,  Chapter  404.  page 
103.^,  as  amended  and  supplement^, 
provide  that  the  cost-of-living  bonus 
may  be  paid  “in  monthly  or  other  in¬ 
stallments.”  This  enables  the  govern¬ 
ing  body  in  question  to  pay  the  said 
bonus  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  etc.,  or  in  other 
installments.  A  number  of  boards  of 
education  in  this  State  have  already 
paid  this  bonus  by  various  installment 
methods. 

May  teachers  be  heard  on  any 
or  every  question  that  comes  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation? 

Yes.  Teachers  who  may  appear  be¬ 
fore  said  meetings  as  private  citizens 
may  be  heard  on  any  question  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board. 

May  teachers  have  access  to 
the  financial  records  of  a  board  of 
education? 

Yes,  since  these  are  public  records, 
and  monthly  and  yearly  fiscal  reports 
to  the  hoard  of  education  are  required 
under  the  lawr.  R.  S.  18:6-35  and  R.  S. 
18:7-69. 


What  are  the  powers  of  the 
limited  teacher’s  certificate? 

The  limited  teacher’s  certificate  en¬ 
titles  the  holder  to  teach  the  subjects  or 
departments  of  school  work  endorsed 
on  the  certificate,  but  does  not  permit 
supervision. 

What  are  the  powers  of  the 
permanent  teacher’s  certificate? 

The  permanent  teacher’s  certificate 
entitles  the  holder  to  teach  the  subjects 
or  departments  of  school  work  which 
are  endorsed  on  the  certificate  and  also 
to  be  teaching  principal  or  teaching 
supervisor,  within  the  scope  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate.  in  charge  of  not  more  than 
twelve  teachers.  This  applies  to  all 
permanent  teachers  certificates  except 
those  issued  to  teach  vocational  shop 
subjects  in  men’s  and  women’s  trades. 

When  is  a  permanent  teacher’s 
certificate  issued? 

A  limited  certificate  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  school  work  may  he  made 
permanent  when  the  teacher  has  com¬ 
pleted  three  years  of  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  New  Jersey  in  the  type  of  public 
school  work  for  which  the  limited  cer¬ 
tificate  was  issued,  provided  that  all 
educational  requirements  designated  in- 
suhsequent  rules  for  a  permanent  cer¬ 
tificate  have  been  satisfied.  The  perma¬ 
nent  certificate  is  valid  during  the  life 
of  the  holder. 

What  are  the  requirements  for 
a  subject  supervisor’s  certificate? 

This  certificate  calls  for  a  permanent 
teacher’s  certificate,  for  which  the 
htdder  has  present^  at  least  thirty 
semester-hour  credits  in  the  field  in 
which  the  subject  supervisor’s  cer¬ 
tificate  is  desired,  three  years  of  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  twenty-four  semester- 
hour  graduate  or  undergraduate  credits 
distributed  as  follows:  at  least  six 
semester-hour  credits  shall  be  in 
principles  and  practices  of  teachine  the 
specified  subject  and  six  in  supervision, 
A  minimum  of  six  semester-ho.ur 
credits  shall  he  in  additional  subject 
matter  courses  related  to  the  special 
subject  field. 


ON  PAGE  116  of  this  Review  is  a 
“Statement  Regarding  Retirement 
Benefits  Available  to  New  Entrant 
Teachers  Electing  to  Retire  Before  the 
Attainment  of  Age  62,”  by  George  B. 
Buck,  actuary  of  the  retirement  system. 

The  Trustees  recognize  this  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Buck  as  an  authorita¬ 
tive  and  complete  explanation  of  why  a 
new  entrant  has  to  take  such  a  re¬ 
duction  in  his  pension  in  order  to  claim 
the  benefits  of  retirement  at  age  earlier 
than  62.  New  entrant  members  who 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to 
claim  disability  retirement  before  age 
62  should  he  warned  that  in  no  case  is 
the  disability  allowance  to  be  greater 
than  the  allowance  that  would  be 
granted  under  Chapter  1.53  of  the  Laws 
of  1946  had  membership  continued 
until  the  teacher  had  completed  35 
years  of  service  before  age  62. 

An  understanding  of  the  effect  of 
the  cut  in  pension,  factors  for  which 
were  published  on  page  14  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  may  he  made  easier 
by  our  example. 

A  woman  born  in  July,  1892  joined 
the  fund  in  September,  1922.  pur¬ 
chased  credit  for  ten  years  of  prior 
service  by  a  lump  sum  payment  when 
she  joined,  and  qualified  for  retire¬ 
ment  under  the  new  act  on  July  1, 
1947  with  credit  for  exactly  3.5  years 
of  service.  The  teacher’s  final  average 
salary  was  S2.500;  the  accumulated 
contributions  were  $6,507.75.  Instead 
of  receiving  a  pension  of  3.5/140ths  of 
$2,500,  or  $625  a  year,  this  $625 
jiension  is  multiplied  by  the  discon¬ 
tinued  service  factor  ..527  to  give  an 
actual  pension  of  $.329.40.  The  sav¬ 
ings  account  of  .$6.507.7.5  supports  at 
age  .55  an  annuity  of  $452.16  a  year, 
so  that  the  teacher  receives  an  annual 
allowance  of  $781  ..56  in  monthly  in¬ 
stallments  of  $65.13.  Had  the  teacher 
remained  in  service  7  years  longer,  en¬ 
joyed  salary  increments  in  accord  with 
our  assumed  scale  and  retired  after  her 
sixty-.second  birthday,  she  w’ould  have 
received  an  allowance  of  $1,566.00  in 
monthly  installments  of  $130..5,5,  prac¬ 
tically  twice  the  allowance  available  at 
the  earlier  age. 


0«c«mb«r,  1946 
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New  Jersey  Student  Councils 
Plan  To  Publicize  Activities 


By  William  S.  Sterner 
Belvidere 


worthwhile  activities.  The  apparent 
policy  has  been  that  a  good  school 
speaks  for  itself.  As  a  result,  we 
have  been  reluctant  to  use  available 
outlets  to  publicize  our  achievements. 

hor  some  20  years,  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Association  of  High  School  Coun¬ 
cils  has  met  annually.  Since  1927 
it  has  helped  to  develop  student  lead¬ 
ership  and  to  encourage  student  dis¬ 
cussion.  Their  meeting  on  November 
15  at  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  Rutgers  University,  was  a  typ¬ 
ical  example  of  what  has  been  going 
on  for  many  generations  of  high  school 
students. 


For  years  the  high  schools  of  New 
Jersey  have  been  organizing  and 
developing  effective  and  demo¬ 
cratic  Student  Councils.  During  this 
time  little  publicity  has  been  given  their 


Student  Council  President  Frank  Mati 
(left)  congratulates  his  successor,  James 
Husted  of  Lower  Camden  Regional  Hi(^. 


also  drew  attention  to  the  “excellent 
reports”  of  New  Jersey’s  1945  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  March,  1946,  Student 
Life  and  in  the  October,  1946,  Hand¬ 
book,  Student  Councils  Co-operate. 

Other  items  handled  by  the  students 
at  their  business  meeting  were  the 
bonding  of  their  treasurer  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  their  annual  dues.  The 
delegates  elected  the  following  officen 
for  the  1947  Conference: 

President,  James  Husted,  Lower 
Camden  Regional;  Vice  President 
Robert  Osborne.  Vineland;  Secretary, 
Joan  Strahle.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Cam¬ 
den;  Treasurer,  Clifford  Campbell, 
Toms  River;  Executive  Committee 
Members:  Barbara  Crawford,  Bridge- 
ton  ;  George  Sparks.  Salem ;  Ernest 
Sever,  Burlington. 

Although  Mrs.  Freda  Marden  of 
New  Brunswick  submitted  her  resigna¬ 
tion  as  faculty  executive  secretary,  the 
sponsors  refused  to  accept  it.  Instead, 
the  situation  was  referred  to  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  for  study.  Ever 
since  Mrs.  Marden  organized  the  state 
association  in  1927,  she  has  guided  it 
skillfully  through  the  years.  She  has 
served  as  the  connecting  link  between 
conferences  and  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  to  succeeding  chief  sponsors. 
Her  advice  has  been  sought  frequently 
by  others. 


T  THE  OPENING  SESSION,  the 


main 

speaker  was  Dr.  A.  H.  Flury,  Assistant 
in  Secondary  Education,  N.  J.  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  He  challenged 
the  pupils  to  have  convictions  and  to 
speak  up  about  them.  He  urged  the 
student  councils  to  attack  problems  of 
our  modem  era — to  improve  interna¬ 
tional  relations  by  tolerance  and  under¬ 
standing  in  their  own  schools.  He 
encouraged  the  student  councils  to  help 
to  develop  better  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  in  their  schools 
so  that  a  larger  number  of  youths  will 
stay  in  high  school  until  graduation. 

Frank  Mate,  student  president  of  the 
N.J.A.H.S.C.,  introduced  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  New  Jersev  College 
for  Women,  Dean  Margaret  T.  Corwin 
and  Student  President  Bernice  Roes- 
sler,  who  welcomed  the  high  school 
delegates.  The  pupils  enjoyed  the  in- 
,  formal  singing  of  the  N.J,C.  “Weeping 
Willows.”  and  the  organ  music  of 
Miss  Lois  Jean  Dean. 


The  new  Milton  Bradley  Poster  Colors 
are  ideal  for  students  because  of  their 
variety  of  uses  and  colors.  Use  them 
for  effective  posters,  signs,  murals, 
lettered  show  cards,  and  all  other 
types  of  art  work.  Student  Sets  of  6, 

12,  or  16  jars  offer  pupils  a  variety  of 
instantly  available  colors. 

Wide  range  of  color  combinations 
to  meet  every  need  and  to  harmonize 
with  every  kind  of  display  or  design. 

For  glowing,  rich  tones  and  eco¬ 
nomical  coverage  use  Milton  Bradley 
Poster  Colors.  Write  for  circular. 

EDWARD  E.  BABB  CO.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
3304  ARCH  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA  4,  PA. 

J.  L.  HAMMEH  COMPANY 
3M  JElllFF  AVENUE.  NEWARK  B,  N.  J. 

GARRETT-BUCHANAN  COMPANY 
13-20  SOUTH  6TH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  «,  PA. 

PECKHAM,  LITTLE  B  CO.,  INC. 

243  WEST  17TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

Reprftenting : 


/I  T  THE  STUDENT  business  meeting,  af¬ 
filiation  with  the  National  Association 
of  Student  Councils  was  discussed,  after 
the  general  plan  of  organization  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Paul  E.  Flicker,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary  5ichool  Principals. 
Dr.  Flicker  described  the  N.  J.  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Hieh  School  Councils  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  In 
pointing  out  the  value  of  the  last 
three  Student  Council  Handbooks,  he 


II INETEEN  PANEL  DISCUSSIONS  were  run 
in  two  groups  during  the  afternoon. 
Highlights  of  these  meetings  were  re¬ 
ported  after  the  last  session.  Adult 
spectators  at  these  panels  are  often 
impressed  by  the  poise  and  maturity  of 
the  student  participants. 

Throughout  several  of  the  panel 
discussions,  the  topic  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  was  brought  up.  Councils  should 
hold  public  meetings  in  assembly,  it 
was  asserted.  Mimeographed  reports 
of  regular  Council  meetings  might  be 
read  and  discussed  in  each  home- 


School  Desks  For  Sole 

The  Bsddon  Township  Board  of  Education 
desires  to  dispose  of  aporozimatelT  3$0  class¬ 
room  desks,  sizes  from  2f3  to  StS.  in  irood 
condition. 

Manufacturers  are  Havwood-Wakefleld.  A.S.C. 
and  30th  Century.  Price  11.00  Each. 

Inquire  at 

209  Melrose  Avenue,  Westmont,  N.  J. 
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room.  Other  means  suggested  were 
colorful  election  campaigns  for  Coun¬ 
cil  officers,  regular  articles  in  the  school 
or  town  newspaper,  parents’  nights  and 
cooperation  with  civic  groups. 

It  is  difficult  even  to  suggest  the 
variety  of  opinions  expressed  in  the 
nineteen  panels  attended  by  more  than 
a  thousand  high  school  pupils  from 
110  New  Jersey  high  schools.  As 
criteria  for  good  leadership,  ability  ap¬ 
peared  more  important  than  popular¬ 
ity,  though  both  were  recognized  as 
having  value.  Students  felt  that  school 
assemblies  should  be  more  entertain¬ 
ing.  Problems  of  finance  seemed  best 
solved  by  tbe  sale  of  magazines  or 
activity  tickets.  Freshmen  should  be 
represented  on  Student  Councils  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers.  Credit 
toward  graduation  could  be  granted  for 
Council  membership  if  the  student 
really  does  some  work.  Varied  opin¬ 
ions  on  student  courts  were  expressed. 
One  school  reported  success  when  deal¬ 
ing  only  with  girls.  Another  repre¬ 
sentative  said  there  was  no  need  for 
any  court.  Still  another  speaker  asked 
how  to  start  a  court.  The  students  ob¬ 
jected  to  too  much  veto  power  by  the 
school  administration  but  expressed  a 
need  for  adult  guidance. 


A  New  AND  EXCITING  "TOOL"  FOR 
rr7lTlTl'2^''*SWAl  EDUCATION 

Vt  I  |U||lll||l  CompiGtG,  originally  illus- 

|I|I|■||I|■4J  ^*1  frotod  visualizations  of  out* 
l■l^ll||||lnl  standing  classics  on 


N«w  In  tonc«pll«n  and  traotmant,  Ikata  PICTOREEL  production,  afford  .ludont*  tho 
opportunity  of  vitualizing  poriod  co.lwnfio.,  architocturo,  mannor.,  a.  wall  a.  tha  pag- 
aantry  and  odvantura  of  tha  .toria.  thamtalva.  In  gorgaou*  full  color.  Excallont  far 
English  litarotura  and  history  coursas.  g"  X  2"  SHOES  AND  35MM.  SUDE  FILMS 


ALI  BABA  AND  40  THICVCS  .  .  . 

from  The  ArohUn  NiRhtff.  A  wikhI* 
chopper  nverheert  the  password  to  a 
cavern  where  forty  thieves  store  their 
kmt  .  .  .  and  eventually  becomes  Ita 
owner. 


IVANHOE  ...  by  81r  Walter  Seott. 
HIchllghtt  of  the  story  condensed  Into 
a  fascinating  educational  production. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE  ...  by  Dan- 
lei  Defoe.  Beloved  Crusoe  and  his 
man  Friday  learn  a  new  way  of  life 
on  the  tropical  island  on  which  they 
are  marooned. 


THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS  .  .  . 
by  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  whole  pam- 
rama  of  17th  Century  France  Is  cap* 
tured  in  this  exciting  vlsualiaatlfw. 


TREASURE  ISLAND  ...  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  As  Jim  Hawkins 
relates  his  experiences,  tbe  magic  of 
the  story  is  vividly  recreated- 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE  ...  by  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving.  Adventures  of  tbe 
world’s  most  famous  sleepyhead  .  .  • 
portrayetl  against  an  early  American 
background. 


IJTUDKNT  KEPORTERS  for  the  meeting 
came  from  six  New  Jersey  high  schools; 
Belvidere,  East  Orange,  Hackettstown, 
Plainfield,  Washington  and  Jonathan 
Dayton  Regional  in  Springfield.  They 
met  before  the  morning  session  to  get 
their  assignments.  Throughout  the 
dav.  they  fed  the  New  Jersey  College 
Publicity  Office  with  reports  of 
speeches,  results  of  elections  and  other 
business.  The  Associated  Press  w  ires 
carried  tbe  full  story.  In  addition, 
special  press  releases  were  sent  to 
selected  papers  by  N.J.C.  publicity 
chief.  Catherine  Berry,  both  before  and 
after  tbe  meetings.  Student  reporters 
will  also  prepare  written  synopses  of 
the  day’s  meetings  for  Student  Life 
magazine. 

The  N.J.A.H.S.C.  is  awakening  to 
the  tremendous  possibilities  in  publi¬ 
cizing  its  many  worthwhile  activities. 
It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  extensive 
general  releases  to  be  sent  out  by  co¬ 
operative  college  officials.  There  is 
a  big  job  yet  to  be  done  by  each  Coun¬ 
cil  in  each  town  and  hamlet  through¬ 
out  the  state.  Let  them  not  be  bashful 
to  tell  of  their  fine  wares.  Let  them 
report  to  the  local  press  on  their  regu¬ 
lar  meetings;  on  their  usual  social 
affairs  and  on  their  participation  in 
such  meetings  as  this  one  at  N.J.C. 
To«»  often  uninformed  citizens  criticize 
the  schools  for  n«>t  doing  the  very 
things  we  have  already  been  accom¬ 
plishing  so  well.  I.et  us  not  be  so 
modest ! 


ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND  ...  by 
L««ii  CamIL  Eicltlnt  itortet  for 
children  end  adulte  of  Alice'a  etalta 
In  Imiilnary  lande. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL  ...  by 
Chtrlei  Dlckeni.  Emland  In  the 
1800‘i  ...  the  time  when  Scraoze 
leemi  the  meenlnz  of  Christmas  in 
Ihli  Immortal  elsaslr. 


KING  ARTHUR...  by  Lord  Tiui.v- 
son.  Here  la  the  colorful  court  life 
of  mrdlrral  EnzlanJ  under  the  rule 
of  Arthur  and  tlie  thrtllinz  knlzhis 
of  the  Round  Tahir. 


ROBIN  HOOD  ...  from  mythology. 
The  medieval  hero.  Robin  Hood,  end 
hli  companions.  LltUa  John,  Trlar 
Tuck,  Uva  again  In  this  fascinating 
series. 


MOBY  DICK  ...  by  Herman  Hel- 
vllle.  An  accurate  account  of  whaling 
In  tbe  19tb  century  ,  .  ,  from  one  of 
the  moat  popular  advanture  stortaa  of 
all  time. 

ffawBawaaMMauMi  AT  YOU*  OEAUff,  OR  OIIOS*  BY  COUPON  t 

!  Z'ar  Slldee  full  set  (appmlmately  IN  alldat).  Umm.  SlldeSlait  (apRcniawl 

■  tl5.7S.  .ar  feur  pwTt.  at  $4.IS  snail  tilt.  tampMa. 

■  SSmm.  nr  Slidaa 

■  Slid#-  Full 

I  lima  Sat  Ran 

_  __  A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.... 

__  NINO  ARTHUR . 

-  Sill?  . 


THE  ODYSSEY  ...  by  Homer.  Tho 
story  of  Odysseus'  life  and  trarela. 
full  of  astonishing  scenes  and  tha 
early  Greek  way  of  life 


□  Cheek 

□  Meaey  Order 

□  C.O.O. 
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Hotv  Shalt  a  Teacher 


COMBAT  PREJUDICE? 


Biologists  say  man  is  “a  bundle  of 
habits.”  He  is  also  a  bundle  of 
prejudices.  It  is  no  more  possible 
to  make  a  completely  unprejudiced 
[lerson,  than  to  eliminate  all  habitual 
mannerisms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  man’s  prejudices  are  quite  delight¬ 
ful:  they  give  him  the  little  eccentric¬ 
ities  that  distinguish  him  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  or  lend  color  to  his  personality. 
But  these,  of  course,  are  not  the  prej¬ 
udices  that  inspire  the  campaigns  to 
eliminate  prejudice. 

Prejudices  cannot  be  dislodged  by 
preachment.  Human  history  and  the 
vagaries  of  human  nature  offer  abun¬ 
dant  support  to  this  statement.  The 
teacher  will  fail  who  says:  “Today  we 
will  learn  how  to  eliminate  prejudice.” 

On  the  other  hand  teachers  probably 
can  do  more  to  eliminate  prejudice  than 
any  one  else. 

Prejudices  are  opinions  acquired 
without  judgment:  as  such  they  are 
always  worthless;  frequently  they  are 
dangerous.  What  the  teacher  can  do, 
therefore,  is  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to 
think.  “I  know  not  what  to  think,” 
moaned  pooY  Ophelia.  But  the  student 
of  Hamlet  will  recognize  that  Ophelia 


could  nut  share  the  mind  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  Prince  be<-ause  she  knew  not 
how  to  think. 

Ti'KRE  are  three  steps  in  the  think¬ 
ing  process:  acquiring  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge;  evaluating  such  knowledge; 
using  it  for  the  best  purposes  revealed 
by  the  evaluation. 

Knowledge  can  be  a  dangerous  thing 
if  it  is  not  evaluated  in  terms  of  its 
pur|M)ses.  F’or  example,  who  doubts 
the  danger  of  knowledge  of  atomic 
energy  pt)sse8sed  by  irresponsible 
persons?  But  if  knowledge  of  nuclear 
fission  can  be  managed  in  terms 
of  its  constructive  rather  than  its 
destructive  uses,  it  can  become  a  bless¬ 
ing  rather  than  a  curse  to  mankind. 
Fivaluation  of  knowledge,  then,  can  re¬ 
veal  the  uses  of  knowledge;  and  once 
the  uses  of  knowledge  are  understood, 
they  will  be  recognized  as  good  or  bad. 
From  then  on  it  is  a  matter  of  choice 
between  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
choice  of  the  good  uses  rather  than 
the  bad  ones  amounts  to  what  we  call 
wisdom.  So  we  may  regard  the  three 
steps  in  the  thinking  process  as  com- 


By  Theodore  P.  Gnagey 
South  Ornnge-Mapletvood 

prising  three  successive  levels:  knowl¬ 
edge,  understanding,  wisdom. 

The  better  world  which  we  want  de¬ 
pends  ultimately  on  greater  wisdom  of 
people  in  their  human  relations.  Where 
is  the  opportunity  greater  than  in  the 
school  for  developing  such  wisdom? 

Racial  prejudice,  for  example,  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  dangers  confronting 
us.  It  cannot  be  eliminated  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  only  by  the  voluntary  conduct 
of  people.  It  is  a  delicate  problem  to 
approach  in  the  school.  Yet  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  tackling  it  through  aca¬ 
demic  subject-matter,  especially  history 
and  literature,  are  legion.  These  op¬ 
portunities  should  not  be  evaded  simpiv 
because  the  issues  are  controversial. 
We  live  in  a  world  of  controversy ;  and 
the  thinking  process  itself  can  not 
function  without  it.  Controversy  im¬ 
poses  upon  us  the  necessity  of  making 
choices  that  can  be  supported  with 
reasons.  The  question  of  racial  prej¬ 
udice  must  be  faced  for  the  reality 
that  it  is.  and  if  we  teach  pupils  how 
to  think  we  can  effectively  promulgate 
brotherhood. 

In  order  to  succeed,  however,  we 
must  apply  the  three  steps  of  the  think- 


all  my  friends  I  send  best  wishes 
for  a  joyous  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year.  Christmas  Day  and  every 
day  in  the  year,  I'm  your  dependable 
electric  servant,  REDDY  KILOWATT. 

PVBLIC(©)SERyiCE 


Dr.  ChorUs  J.  Strahan 
President 


,  STRAHAN 
I  Teacher  Ageacy 

•  I  (Service  to  New  Jersey) 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 
Telephone  3-3337 


Elementary  Teachers! 

Scores  of  good  positions  are  available  now  in 
our  State’s  best-paying  school  systems.  Teachers 
of  art,  music,  domestic  science,  and  girls’  physi¬ 
cal  education  are  also  needed. 

Teachers  are  scarce  today  and  in  demand. 
Good  positions  are  available  in  communities 
that  pay  their  teachers  what  they  are  worth. 
From  his  long  years  of  service  to  New  Jersey 
and  to  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 

Dr.  Strahan  is  in  touch  with  these  places, 
and  his  many  contacts  are  at  your  disposal. 
Even  though  you  may  he  employed  right  now, 
and  do  not  wish  to  change  until  next  year, 
you  will  gain  hy  early  registration  with  us. 
Now  is  the  time  to  find  the  position  you  want. 
Oflire  Open  9-S,  Saturday  9-1 
later  by  appointment 

Free  Registration  Until  January  1,  1947 
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ing  process.  The  first  step,  acquiring 
a(lc(]uate  knowledge,  will  necessitate 
ihc  answering  of  some  questions  such 
as  the  following:  (1)  Are  we  hostile  in 
attitude  toward  a  given  minority  group 
because  our  parents  and  associates  are, 
or  l»ecause  our  personal  experience 
warrants  the  attitude?  (2)  Even  if  we 
think  our  personal  experiences  warrant 
it.  were  they  any  different  from  or 
more  numerous  than  similar  experi¬ 
ences  that  might  make  us  hostile  toward 
members  of  our  own  racial  group? 
(3)  What  do  we  know  about  the 
history  and  traditions  of  minority 
groups  that  would  explain  why  their 
customs  differed  from  our  own?  (4)  Is 
there  actually  anything  less  desirable 
in  their  customs  than  in  our  own,  or 
is  it  only  that  we  are  suspicious  of  what 
is  strange  to  us?  (5)  What  are  the 
scientific  facts  about  racial  differences? 
For  instance,  does  color  of  skin  have 
anything  to  do  with  mental  capacity? 
Would  blood  plasma  from  a  black  man 
be  as  beneficial  to  a  wounded  soldier 


There  are  the  Hitlers  and  Goerings,  the 
Talmadges  and  Bilbos,  and  there  are 
such  organizations  as  the  Ku  klUx 
klaii.  Do  they  represent  the  opinion 
that  our  judgment  tells  us  to  choose? 

Our  choice  of  conduct  toward  a 
minority  group  is  like  a  stick.  A  stick 
has  only  two  ends  and  these  point  in 
opposite  directions.  Intolerance  is  one 
directi«)n  and  it  can  lead  only  to  perse¬ 
cution.  Tolerance  is  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  and  the  end  toward  which  it 
leads,  utopian  though  it  may  sound,  is 
man’s  best  purpose — human  brother¬ 
hood.  There  are  only  these  two  direc¬ 
tions  from  which  to  choose  pur  course. 
There  is  no  middle  ground.  We  must 
select  one  or  the  other.  Which  choice 


would  he  most  valuable  as  our  contri¬ 
bution  to  citizenship,  which  is  likely 
to  create  less  misery  and  more  happi¬ 
ness,  in  which  can  we  see  ourselves  as 
u  symbol  of  good?  In  a  word,  which 
choice  would  indicate  whether  we  had 
come  through  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  to  w  isilom? 


Thanks  I 

The  NJEA  wishes  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  Mr.  T.  P.  Vaughan 
of  Air  Cruisers,  Inc.,  of  Clifton, 
for  the  donation  of  fifty  balloons, 
which  were  used  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  Annual  Dance  at  Con¬ 
vention  Hall. 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau 

711-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDG. 

.1/.  A.  Bryant  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

7/10*.  H.  H.  Bryant  ^ 

W.  /).  OreuHck  I'Knnyparkrr 

TEACHEKS  LMWJENTLY  NEEDED  FOR 
POSITIONS  BY  COLLEGES,  SECONDARY  AND  ELEME.XTARY  SCHOOLS 


.Member 

.National  A.ssociatlon 
Tea<-herH  Asencles 


as  that  from  a  white  man?  (6)  What 
have  been  the  contributions  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  a  given  minority  group?  Were 
they,,  relatively,  as  numerous  and  as 
worthwhile  as  the  contributions  of  our 
own  race?  To  what  extent  have  their 
achievements  been  affected  by  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  compared  to  our  own?  (7) 
Are  racial  minorities  dangerous  or 
undesirable?  Why?  How?  To  whom? 


T 


HE  NEXT  STEP  is  to  evaluate  the 
knowledge  we  have  gained.  How  can 
we  better  understand  this  minority  than 
we  did  before?  For  instance,  is  it 
stranger  that  the  Scotch  are  frugal  than 
that  Yankees  are  frugal?  Are  differ¬ 
ences  in  customs,  language,  and  ap¬ 
pearance  superficial  or  vital?  In  what 
sense  is  it  true  that  “all  men  are 
brothers  under  the  skin”?  Does  toler¬ 
ance  mean  that  we  must  love  every  one 
as  a  brother,  or  that  we  grant  to  others 
the  same  privileges  and  respect  we 
desire  for  ourselves? 

After  we  have  gained  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  minority  group, 
we  come  to  the  third  step — what 
choices  of  conduct  shall  we  make? 
Which  would  better  serve  the  common 
welfare,  an  attitude  of  tolerance  or  an 
attitude  of  intolerance?  Would  any 
|)ersonal  sacrifices  required  of  us  for 
tolerance  be  as  hard  to  bear  as  the 
harm  to  society  that  could  result  from 
our  intolerance?  We  know  the  leaders 
w  ho  have  openly  advocated  intolerance. 


Southern  State  Teachers' 
Agency 

200  Sunriss  Highway 
ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND 

Telcphanc  RockTtllc  Centre  6  •  S32* 

This  agency  la  unexcelled  (or  personal  service. 
Write  (or  Registration  (orm. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  o(  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  IgSS  Charles  W.  Mnllerd.  Prop. 

S66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  SSth  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  (or  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  (ice  lo  school  onlclals. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sta. 

Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers  —  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
A  professional  service  designed  to  help  both  teachers  and  administrators. 

Kingsley  17-15-17411  Bertoual  Uiscriminatiny  Service  y’  i.’’ Malouey,  Jr.  )  Hanoifr  t 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


17.7  Fifth  .Avenne 


bSTH  YEAR 

(23rd  Street  and  5th  Avenue) 
E.  L.  Grerx,  Mxr. 


New  York  le.  N.  Y. 


Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Chicago  Minneapolis  Kansas  City 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

after  47  years  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  is  now  located  at 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  CHelsea  3  -  33IM 

where  It  renders  discriminating  service  to  many  valued  clients  in  public  schools, 
private  schools,  and  colleges.  Teachers  needed  In  many  flelds.  • 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD.  Proprietor  Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 


TEACHERS  NEEDED— ALL  KINDS.  SpleiMli)!  op|H>i'(uiiili«-H  an'  prexentiiig  thciiiwIvrM! 

You  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experieiH-e  we  can  give  you  exja-rt  giiidam-e. 
Write  to  us  inimeiliately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eitabliihtd  1880  Successor  lo  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  66th  Ysar 

206  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN.  PENNA. 

Mrmhrr  Sntiniiiil  Amioviation  u]  Travlirrx’  Ayencirit 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 
COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
Member  N.A.T.A. 

622  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  18 
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New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Editorial  Committee 

Paul  H.  Van  Ness,  Chairman 

Helen  M.  Heoley  Pkabl  H.  Mann 

Roselle  Park  Margate  City 

Waltek  Jacob  Robebt  L.  Foose 

Vineland  Haddonfield 


Laubence  B.  JoHNSON,_£dt(or 


HORSE-LAVGH 


Out  of  every  dollar  shoved  through  the  pari-mutuel 
windows  at  New  Jersey  tracks,  our  state  takes  four  cents. 
Its  “commission”  during  the  1946  racing  season  was 
$6,028,780.68.  With  the  aid  of  our  trusty  abacus,  we 
have  finally  figured  out  that  this  came  from  total  wagers 
of  $150,719,517.00.  This  is  roughly  half  again  as  much 
as  our  people  spent  on  their  public  schools  in  1946. 

We  note  with  pride  that  the  Camden  track  had  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  17,251 — well  over  the  ADA 
of  the  Camden  city  schools.  The  average  amount 
wagered  daily  at  that  track  was  $1,777,074.66. 

A  Camden  pupil  we  know  worked  this  out  to  an 
average  daily  individual  wager  of  $103.01.  He  noted 
with  interest  that  this  is  almost  exactly  75%  of  what  it 
cost  to  educate  him  for  an  entire  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  arithmetic  teachers  seeking  stimulat¬ 
ing  problems  in  percentage  and  long  division,  we  are 
glad  to  provide  the  following  raw  material? 

Monmouth  Park — 

State’s  4%  commission — $960,676.40 
Average  daily  amount  wagered — $857,746.78 
Average  daily  attendance — 10,595 

Atlantic  City — 

State’s  4%  commission — $2,025,684.56 
Average  daily  amount  wagered — $1,205,764.62 
Average  daily  attendance — 12,344 

Freehold — 

State’s  4%  commission — $56,934.28 
Average  daily  amount  wagered — $59,306.54 
Average  daily  attendance — 1,440 


BEAUTY  PAYS  BETTER  THAN  BRAINS 

We  see  by  the  papers  that  Philadelphia’s  professional 
models  have  formed  an  association  to  keep  the  wolves 
from  their  doors.  Dues  in  the  new  organization  are  $25 
a  year.  Comparing  this  with  the  NJEA’s  own  modest  $3, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  it  makes  a  difference  which 
kind  of  wolf  you’re  facing. 


LETS  STOP  BIDDING 

The  Hometown  teachers  are  going  to  ask  for  moi 
money.  The  question  is,  how  much.  Shall  they  seek 
bonus  of  $100  or  $500?  Increments  of  $300  or  $1,000' 
There  are  many  factors  to  consider.  What  do 
teachers  want?  How  much  can  the  community  afford? 
How  much  do  the  facts  justify?  What  will  the  publi^ 
support? 


In  many  communities  today,  however,  these  consider^ 
tions  are  being  ignored.  Where  there  are  two  or  thret 
organizations  which  represent  teachers,  we  frequently  set 
an  auction,  each  organization  bidding  for  teacher  men^ 
bership  or  teacher  support  by  making  the  higher 
demands.  I 


Organization  A  says,  “We  want  a  $250  bonus." 
Organization  B  meets,  knows  its  members  will  be  di» 
appointed  if  it  asks  for  less;  so  it  comes  out  for  $3001 
Along  comes  Organization  C;  not  wishing  to  seem  > 
piker,  it  plumps  for  $500. 

Responsible  teacher  organizations  owe  it  to  their 
members  not  to  be  drawn  into  such  bidding;  teachen 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  watch  results,  rather  than  requestiy 
We  used  to  know  a  Negro  mammy,  whose  favorite  advicif 
was,  “It  ain’t  what  you  asks,  honey,  it’s  what  you  gits.’l 


A  Sure-Fire  Public  Relations  Program 

1.  Run  a  good  school  system! 

2.  Run  a  good  school  system!  A  dollar’s  worth  of' 
education  for  every  tax  dollar  you  receive. 

3.  Run  a  good  school  system!  No  chiselers  on  the  pay< 
roll;  everyone  does  an  honest  day’s  work. 

4.  Run  a  good  school  system!  Drive  hard  to  have  pupil 
do  his  very  best  work. 

5.  Run  a  good  school  system!  Drive  yourself  a  little 
harder  than  you  drive  anyone  else  along  the  do^ 
your-best  road. 

6.  Run  a  good  school  system!  There  is  no  substitute^ 
for  the  three  R’s.  Don’t  slight  them. 

7.  Run  a  good  school  system!  Don’t  guess  that  your 

pupils  are  achieving.  Test,  test,  test,  to  be  sure! 
lliat’s  what  industry  does!  i 

8.  Run  a  good  school  system!  Demonstrate  the  need^ 
for  something  new  by  starting  the  project  with  the: 
insufficient  equipment  at  hand. 

9.  Run  a  good  school  system!  Be  sure  that  it  is  con-, 
tinually  just  a  little  better  than  the  community  wants^ 
it  to  be. 

10.  After  you  have  this  program  well  underway,  let  the^ 
public  know  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  through 
school  publications,  the  press,  talks  before  civic 
bodies,  interviews  with  parents.  There  will  be  nc 
difficulty  about  public  relations.  Difficulties  arise 
because  some  people  apply  rule  ten  first! 

Edgab  M.  Finck 
Toms  River 
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